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For the Companion. 


THE SATIN-WOOD BOX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chap. VII. 


Gifford roamed the woods, beset by his great 
temptation. He even visited the hut, and raked 
away the leaves, and dug down into the soft earth 
until his fingers felt something flat and hard, cov- 
ered with a cloth. 

The box was still there; his 
friend had proved faithful. There 

. had heen no failure in any part 
of his plan until Lena’s incom- 





prehensible obstinacy threatened 
to defeat it. 
Yet the more he thought of it, 
az the less it appeared to him like 
obstinacy, and the less incompre- 
2 hensible it seemed. Under all his 
- * perplexity and despair there lay a 
™ deep conviction, a terrible, sick- 
ening thought, that Lena was 
f right. 
He did not take out the box. 
Covering it again carefully, he 
left the hut and wandered back 
0 through the woods, the most mis- 
0 erable, the most tempted and tor- 
mented boy that walked the plan- 
0 et that April day. 
0 He looked at his squirrel-trap, 
00 which was still in the woods, but 





; which had never yet caught any- 
thing larger than a red squirrel 
ora chipmunk. He thought with 
a pang of the real use the trap 
had been designed for, and shed 
fierce tears at the thought of aban- 
doning his prize now that it was 
safe in his grasp 

He had still one hope His 
mother might look at the matter 
with very different eyes from 
Lena’s. He would do nothing 
rash before consulting her. There 
would be time enough to get off 
with his treasure after that. 

He went home, haggard and 
anxious-eyed, and finding that 
dinner was over, said, gloomily, that he had a | 
headache, and did not care to eat, which was true | 

His mother coaxed him in vain, and he went to | 
his room. There Lend’ came to him in a little 
while, and begged him to forgive her for making 
him unhappy. 

“I am unhappy, too,” she said. ‘It seems as if 
this thing would kill me in a short time if it can’t | 
be settled. You don’t know how I have suffered | 


vd since you have been gone!” 
4 “I haven't done anything very wicked yet,” he 
: answered, sullenly. | 
~ “I might have known you would not. Yet you 
were in such a mood when you went out of the 
room, I was afraid. Gifford, let us tell ma,” she | 
entreated, sinking on her knees before the chair in 
which he sat, with his hat pitched over his eyes. | 
“You may tell her if you like,” he muttered, 
disconsolately. 
“It will be better for you to,” she replied. td 
might influence her to take my view of the case, | 
ants, and I wouldn’t do it for anything. I want you to) 
Biss tell her. Will you?” | 
= “I can't now.” He rose and looked out of the | 
)hio- 


window at the boys playing hockey in the back | 
yard. She watched him with sad, affectionate, 
yearning eyes. Presently he turned and said, | 
“Well, if it must be, it may as well be now. [| 
can't stand this !” . 





She sat in a chair Lena kindly drew her into, 
and regarded Gifford with the utmost concern; a 
slight woman, with small features that had once 
been pretty, but were now thin and sallow, with 
dark circles about the weak, overworked eyes. As 
he did not speak immediately, but sat moodily 
looking at the floor, she asked,— 

‘Have you learned anything new about it ?” 

“Nothing new,” he said. “But it will be new to 
you.” 

And he began at the beginning, telling how the 


terest, and something like a gleam of satisfaction. “And I don’t believe,” said Mrs. Norcroft, at 
Then Lena repeated all he had said of relieving | last, “that money got and kept with this feeling 
her and their mother from the necessity of inces- | will, in the end, do us any good. Better work 
sant hard work, and of educating the younger | hard all our lives for a little, than have riches 
children. Thereupon the poor widow flung her- | with any flaw in our title to them, even in our own 
self upon her boy’s neck, embracing him with love| minds. And, O my children! I can’t bear that 
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box had been given him and how he had secured 


| it, confidently believing it to be his. 


Interest, surprise, hope, alarm and deepest moth- 
erly sympathy and concern were depicted by turns, 
or all together, in her pale face as she listened. 
She could hardly question him, and when he had 
finished, she knew not what tosay. If her hus- 
band, who had been five years in his grave, had 
suddenly appeared before her, she could not have 
been more amazed than she was to learn that, 
after all, her boy still had that fatal box. 

“O Gifford!” she articulated at last. “I never 
believed you could tell anything but the truth 
about it!” 

“It was all true, in one sense, everything I 
said,” he explained. “I never stole anything. 


| And I didn’t have the old lady’s box; I didn’t 


know anything about it after I saw it on the table; 
that’s what I told Mr. Derwent.” 

“But that wasn’t true, my son.” 

“Why, yes it was, ma; for after that it wasn’t 
any longer her box. It was mine. They never 
asked me about my box.” And asmile lighted 
up the boy’s overclouded face. 

“But, my son, do you think it was right to pre- 
varicate in that way ?” said Mrs. Norcroft, who 
had brought up her children to have a strict regard 
for truth. 

“I didn’t want to do it, but I had to in self- 


“Suspense is worse than anything,” she replied. | defence. I wasn’t wronging anybody; and you 
“Let’s have it settled. And, dear Gifford, believe | yourself have said that the question we should 
me when I say that I shall never “ease to be grate- | always ask as to any act we are in doubt about, is, 
ful for the good you intended, come of it what | does it wrong anybody ?” 
may! Now shall I ask her up?” “T know,” she replied, “I have said it; and that 

He nodded, and turned again to the window. | the magnitude of an offence is measured by the 
There he stood watching the game, but thinking | motives of the person who commits it. Your mo- 
intently and most wretchedly of something as for- | tives have been good, I’ve no doubt. But, my 
eign to it as midnight gloom is alien to the day. | son,” she had drawn her chair to his, and sat hold- 








and tears. 


you should commit or continue in an act that 


His spirits had revived as he talked, and now | would certainly be regarded as criminal if found 


he asked, hopefully,— 
“Isn’t it all safe and practicable ?” 
“T hardly know what to think, it is so strange 





and sudden!” She resumed her seat, wiping her 
tears. “It seems to have been very well thought 
out indeed. It shows your sound head as well as 
your good heart, Gifford!” 

He gave Lena a triumphant look. She was 
hanging upon her mother’s words, almost hoping 
that her own scruples might be set aside by her 
superior judgment. 

“But, O Gifford! I am afraid, Iam afraid,” 
Mrs. Norcroft said, after a pause of anxious 
thought. 

“What are you afraid of ?” he demanded. “The 
time for being afraid is over. I looked out for 
that.” 

‘It can’t be over, my son, as long as such a per- 
son as Erastus Evett has the secret. It will al- 
ways be at his mercy.” 

“He’s as true as steel; I've proved him!” Giff 
protested, in his friend’s behalf. 

‘We'll try to think so,” said the mother. “And, 
O my son! I own that that money would be a 
very great help to us just now!” 

“Of course it would, now and always. 
what’s in the way of our having it?” 

The boy was ready to argue the question over 
again with renewed confidence. 

‘‘What do you think, Lena?” Without waiting 
for an answer, which Lena hesitated to give, the 
dressmaker went on. “It would be such a good 
thing for you and all of us! But—I can’t bear to 
think—it would necessitate a life of deceit!” 

“Deceit that would injure nobody,” said Gif- 
ford. “Deceit isn't the word.” 

“It might injure ourselves,” replied his mother. 
‘‘We should be conscious of doing something that 


And 


went on to raise again some of Lena’s objections 
to the scheme. 


out. Let us die in poverty first, with clear con- 
sciences and clean hands.” 

“Then what is to be done?” poor Gifford asked, 
in despair. 

And she gave the same judg- 
ment which Lena had pronounced 
before: THE TREASURE MUST BE 
GIVEN UP. 

“Vl go myself and see Mr. 
Bodstick if you wish 
said Mrs. Norcroft. “I will ex- 
plain all the circumstances to 
him, and I am sure he will re- 
gard your conduct not only as 
excusable, but in the end praise- 
worthy. I hope he will do justice 
You 
may get the reward offered for 
the box, if nothing more.” 

“No justice from him! And I 
shall never ask for that reward; 
I shall never stoop to ask any- 
thing of him!” exclaimed Gif- 
ford, scornfully. “If you go, 
I'll go too. I’m not ashamed of 
anything I’ve done, and I won’t 
shirk the responsibility of it.” 


me to,” 


to your claim for services. 





Both his mother and sister were 
glad to hear him say that, and 
appeared so much happier that 
he was half persuaded to end the 
whole trouble in the way they 
proposed. 

That evening he met Rast Evett 
on the street. ‘The two had often 
exchanged words on the absorb- 
ing topic since the day when they 
buried the treasure in the woods; 
and Giff had confided to him his 
cherislied scheme. Rast was be- 
coming impatient of delay in the 
matter; perhaps because he 
wished to realize from it what- 
ever benefit might fall to his share. 

He had revolved this in his mind until he was 
really beginning to think himself entitled to a 
handsome stipend for helping Giff at a time when 
his “help” would have been so gladly dispensed 
with. 

“Look here, Giff!” said he, as soon as they were 
alone in the windy street, “I’m getting tired of 
waiting. Seems to me it’s time now to finish the 
thing up.” 

Giff was in an irritable mood, and he was driven 
to reply ,— 

“I don’t see why you should be tired. 
know what you are waiting for.” 

“Why, didn’t you promise me something hand- 
some out of it?” Rast retorted. 

“Well, so I did; and that you shall have when 
I have something myself,” replied Gifford, shortly. 
“Which won't be very soon.” 

Rast forgot all about his former disinterested 
profier of services, and betrayed the sordid 
thoughts that had of late been turning and forming 
in his mind. 

“Now, Giff, look here!” he said. “I’m not a 
fellow to be put off in this way. I’m going to 
have something for carrying this thing for you, 
and that before long.” 

“Carrying it for me!” returned Giff, with bitter 
sarcasm. “You've carried it for me with a ven- 
geance!” But he immediately added, fearing to 
offend Erastus, “You’ve kept the secret, I own 
that. A bad fellow might have done much worse.” 

“I rather guess so!” laughed young Evett, 
coarsely. ‘Rather!” 


I don’t 





the law condemns.” And to Gifford’s dismay she, 


“Well,” said Gifford, “what do you think you 


‘ ought to have ?” 
| “There’s a hundred dollars offered for the recov- 


When his mother entered with Lena, and greeted 
him with an exclamation of alarm and dis- 
tress, he once more sat down, flinging his hat 
away from him, and said, abruptly,— 


| ing his hand and looking with tremulous, tearful 
earnestness in his face, ‘“‘what can you do with 
so much money”—for he had told her what the 
box contained—“‘now you have gotit? It must 


| ery of the box,” Rast replied, significantly. “You 
She promised to give the matter her most serious | can’t say anything less than that.” 

consideration, and more than once it was talked “No,” muttered Gifford. 

over by her and Lena, or by all three together, that} “A hundred dollars to begin with,” added the 


day and the next. Sometimes Gifford’s arguments | other, with a peculiar stress upon the concluding 





still be kept secret, you know. That is the dread- 
ful thing about it!” 

Then he detailed his plan of sending Lena away 
with it, to all which she listened with intense in- 


“Ma, there’s no use mincing words now. You 
know that money-box of the old lady’s there was 
so much fuss about ?” 

‘Yes, my son,” she replied. 


Yolored 








Y. 


seemed unanswerable; and yet, behind all, there 
remained in the minds of mother and daughter the 
shadow of something vague and dark and threat- 








ening, a consciousness of wrong. 


| phrase. 
| That let in a sudden glare as of vivid sheet light- 
ning upon Gifford’s mind. He remembered his 


mother’s words in regard to the possession of the 
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secret by one of the Evetts; and he could not but 
own to himself that here was a source of danger 
which he had hitherto shut out from his thoughts. 

“To begin with.” That meant infinite doubt 
and complication in the future. If from asking 
nothing at first, Rast had already arrived at ask- 
ing so much, what would be his demands when he 
should see the once-poor Norcroft family grown 
prosperous, and his just-hatched sense of power 
over them had become full-fledged ? 

The boy’s mind was suddenly made up. “How 
clear-sighted they are!” he said to himself, think- 
ing of his mother and Lena. They had argued 
against keeping the treasure, not so much because 
it might be dangerous, as because it was wrong. 
And now at his side walked a living reason, stout 
in the girth, easy-conscienced, and with a taste for 
strong drink and tobacco,—adding ten-fold weight 
to all they had said. 

Giff drew a long breath and replied, “I see what 
you mean; and it doesn’t sound much like your 
promises to me at first. As for the reward, it’s of- 
fered for the recovery of the property and intelli- 
gence that shall lead to the detection of the thief.” 

“IT understand that,” said Erastus, coolly. 

“Well, if there’s any thief in the case, I’m not 
the only one,” said Gifford. 

“You mean to twit me with that? After all I’ve 
done!” said Rast, resentfully. 

“Oh no,” Giff answered promptly. “But we 
may as well understand each other. And I'll tell 
you frankly that I’ve about come to the conclusion 
we ought to stop right where we are, and get out 
of the scrape as best we can.” 

Rast seconded this suggestion so ill that Gifford 
did not dare go on and tell him all that was in his 
mind. 
with his own secret thoughts and resolves. 

Returning home, he found his mother bent over 
her incessant sewing. Lena was running the sew- 
ing-machine on the other side of the table. The 
younger children had gone te bed. 


So they parted, each going his own way, 


‘Is this to go on so always?” he said to him- 
self. “Day and night! day and night! Lena will 
soon be looking as pale and tired as ma is.” And 
he remembered with a pang the bright future he 
had planned for them. 

‘The clatter of the machine ceased. Lena turned 
and looked at him as he threw himself on a chair. 
His mother glanced up from her work and said,— 

“My son! are you still so troubled ?” 

“I've thinking,” he replied. ‘And I’ve 
come to the conclusion that you two are right.” 


” 


been 


‘There was no more work in the house that even- 
ing. Again the three drew together in deep and 
anxious sympathy, and took counsel as to what 
should be done next. 

“T wouldn't g 
“Go to Mr. Derwent. 
yer, and he is Mr. Bodstick’s lawyer; he will give 


Mr. Bodstick,” said Lena. 
He was the old lady’s law- ; 


0 to 


you good advice.” 

“That's so!” said Gifford. “We'll go to him. 
It will be better than having anything to do with 
that old curmudgeon !" 

And all at once the solution of the problem ap- 
peared easy to him, 

The next morning, accordingly, Gifford and his 
mother mounted the lawyer's office-stairs together. 
It was early, but they found him in. Somewhat to 
the woman's dismay, and very much to the boy’s 
disgust, they found somebody with him. 

“Excuse us,” she said, recoiling, as Mr. Der- 
went, a plain old gentleman, advanced. ‘We can 
call again.” 

“Come in,” he replied. “I shall be alone 
moment; Mr. Bodstick was just going. 
possible” 


in a 
And it’s 
turning to Azariah, who stood with his 
hand on the back of a chair 
will interest you.” 

She entered hesitatingly while Gifford 
back. Mr. Bodstick seemed embarrassed, and 
his face was downcast. He bent over the chair, 
and rested his foot on a round, and after a prepar- 
atory cough remarked, 

“I think it will. It’s the same old business, 
Mrs. Norcroft, that has given both some 
trouble.” 

Another cough. The dressmaker sank upon a 
chair the lawyer gave her, and Gitford came for- 
ward and stood by her side. 


“his business here 


hung 


us 


“Very needless trouble, as far as you were con- 
cerned,” Azariah went on; “and I must apologize 
again for it.” 

“T am sure you didn’t mean us any wrong,” 
Mrs. Norcroft replied. ‘It seemed hard at the 
time; but, indeed, Mr. Bodstick, you were justi- 
tied’’—she hesitated, with a little gasp. 

“1 believed L was justified in everything I said 
or did,” said Azariah, with surprising meekness. 
“IT may be a hard man—some people say I am; 
but I mean to be just. And Iam glad of this op- 
portunity to do an act of justice to your boy.” 

He gave Gifford a look, meant to be amiable, 
while Gifford stared at him with mute wonder. 

Azariah took his foot off the chair, and tipped it 
forward, and writhed over it, and went on,— 

“Circumstances have happened that put a very 
ditferent face on that matter, and make me very 
much regret having—wrongfully”—he coughed 
again 

Mr. Derwent took a seat at the end of his office- 


“accused your son.” 


your son must be declared innocent. It was not 
stolen until last night.” 

Gifford started, and put his hand on his mother’s 
chair, to steady himself. 

“Last night ?” she murmured, feebly. 

“To all appearances. Your son knows how 
thoroughly we searched the premises the day after 
the funeral. It really seemed as if we couldn’t 
have overlooked any secret place where her cash- 
box could be kept. But we did. It’s a most ex- 
asperating thing!” 

Gifford’s breath had stopped. He was in a cold 
sweat. He had thought of Rast Evett at first; 
but now he did not know what to think. Azariah 
proceeded,— 

“The Hudsons have occupied the house since, 
for the sake of security against burglars. I 
thought, as the thing had got noised abroad, some 
persons might be tempted to try their hands at 
hunting for the box; though I had given up all 
idea of its being in the house. But it must have 
been, it seems.” 

Mrs. Norcroft turned and looked inquiringly at 


Gifford. What was the story he had been telling 
her? Were there two boxes? His absorbed and 


sweaty face revealed nothing. 

“At any rate,” Bodstick proceeded, “the house 
was entered last night, no doubt by practised bur- 
glars. They ransacked it, while Hudson and his 
wife slept like swine. And what do you think 
they discovered ?” 

The question was put to Gifford, who for sole 
answer drew an anxious breath. 

‘In one side of the little medicine-cupboard in 
her room, which you remember, they found a 
movable panel, so much like the rest that we over- 
looked it. I found it open this morning, when 
Hudson sent for me to look at the housebreakers’ 
work. There’s another little dark closet behind it, 
which we never dreamed of. It was empty, of 
course, this morning,” added Azariah, with a look 
of anguish. ‘But it accounts for everything; and 
as I said, ma’am, it exonerates your boy.” 

Utter silence followed this announcement. Giff’s 
face was hot, his feet were cold, he felt alternately 
flushed and chilled all over. He was wondering 
if it would not be best to keep silence altogether, 
and let the unknown housebreakers have the 
blame, if not the profit, of their enterprise, when 
Bodstick, taking his hat, concluded,— 

“I’ve put the police on the look-out for the 
rogues and their booty ; though I’ve little hope of 
their discovering anything. I must go now and 
see about advertising a fresh reward.” He was 
starting for the door. 

“A moment!” said Mrs. Norcroft, in a forced 
voice. ‘land my son—we have a word to say.” 

And Azariah turned back. 

(To be continued.) 


—— ~~ 


For the Companion. 


WHAT DEBBY FOUND. 

L was kneeling on the floor, busily arranging ferns 
on papers, and grandmother, from her corner was 
looking over her spectacles at my proceedings with 
keen interest. 

“What does thee call that one?’ she asked, pres- 
ently. “Il mean the one that grows like fingers, and 
has such a glossy black stem?” 

“That's maiden-hair fern, grandma,” I answered. 
“You must have seen it before, if you didn’t know its 


name. I believe it used to be reckoned a famous rem. 
edy for some disease or other in the old times. But 
it’s a shy grower—shyer than fringed gentians. I 


don’t believe there are more than two patches of it 
within five miles.” 

“And where did thee get this?” 

“Oh, in my fern glen, the prettiest place I know— 
the Sand-Hole Woods.” 

“The Sand-Hole Woods?” 
“Dear! dear! the times 
shall never go again!” 

She picked up her neglected knitting, sank back in 
her chair, and I knew in the silence that followed she 
was wandering again in fancy, foot-free, in the out- 
of-doors she had loved so much her whole life through. 

“The woods must come to you then, grandma,” I 
suggested, cheerfully. ‘I can tell you just how they 
looked to-day.” 

“Does thee think I don’t know, child?” she inter- 
rupted, a little impatiently. “I can see them with my 
eyes shut. I was thinking of the dreadful fright I 
got there once, when I found something thee wouldn't 
have liked so well as a basket of ferns. Did I ever 
tell thee about it—the great time when mother sent 
me to the pit there for sand?” 

“Never, grandma; though I thought I knew better 
what happened to you when you werea girl than I 
know what’s happened to me.” 

“Well,” grandma began, “it was of a seventh day 
morning, early in the month that I always liked best 
—the tenth month. I was twelve years old then, the 
oldest, thee knows, of all my mother’s girls. She 
had been flying around all the morning to get the 
seventh day’s work done in time to do some work at 
spinning, and I had had to help every minute. Eh? 
What's thee laughing at?” 

“At nothing, granny dear. I just thought that the 
cooking und the house-work weren’t very elaborate 
in those days. Now what had you had for breakfast?” 

“The best breakfast young folks ever had,” retorted 
grandmother, promptly. ‘Hasty pudding and milk. 
Oh, thee may make a face, but I can tell thee people 
who were brought up mostly on corn meal, milk and 
rye-bread weren’t a mass of sick nerves, stomachs, 
livers, with their teeth gone and their hair gray at 


repeated grandma. 
I’ve been there! And I 








table, resting his arm upon it, and smilingly 
watched the proceedings. Gifford continued to 
stare, in utter bewilderment, while Mrs. Norcroft 
asked timidly,— 

“May I inquire—what circumstances ?” 

“I find,” said Azariah, “that my sister’s cash- 
box was not taken at the time we supposed; so 


twenty! 

“When I was eighteen, I could do what it would 
puzzle thee or any of thy young lady friends to do 
now, forall thy gymnastics, boating, oatmeal porridge 
and graham gems. Standing in a peck measure, I 


could shoulder a bushel of corn!” 
“Splendid, grandma!” I cried. 


“You've the best 


_THE YOUTH’S COM 


PANION. 





“JT should like thee to understand,” grandma went 
on, “that neither the cooking nor the house-work, 
when I was young, was the joke thee’s pleased to 
fancy it. I washed and scoured that morning the 
pewter porringers we used for breakfast, scrubbed 
the big cross-legged table till it was white as snow, 
rubbed the chairs with bees’ wax, skimmed cream, 
scalded pans and pails and cheese tubs. I went for 
hickory leaves for mother to bake her bread on, I 
chopped sweet apples for the Indian pudding, I washed 
and wiped Pound Sweetings, and packed them in 
crocks to be baked after the pumpkin pies were drawn 
from the brick oven, fetched and carried, tending 
babies all along between whiles, till I was very thank- 
ful when mother said she could see through the rest 
of the work, and I might take a pillow-case and go to 
the sand-hole for sand to strew on the keeping-room 
floor. 

“In a flash I had my pillow-case and darted off. 
Mother said afterward that she called after me not to 
be gone long, and that I answered ‘No.’ But I knew 
nothing of it, I was so busy thinking of all the things 
I meant to do. 

“The Sand-Hole Woods must be quite a mile from 
the house here, but they seemed much further off then, 
there was so much more woodland; but I never 
thought of fear, I knew and loved so well every foot 
of the way. 

“Thee has played thyself so many hours in the tan- 
yard brook, thee will know I could never get across it 
quickly when I was a child. That day I suppose 
I stayed a very long time, sailing chips and acorn- 
cups, hunting caddis worms, clearing out choked 
channels and building dams. 

“When at iast I reached the sand-hole, I knew from 
the shadows it must be long past noon, and a little 
worried at my long stay, and pretty hungry as well, 
I began to dig my sand with all the speed I could 
make. But that seemed very slow. The sand was 
hard packed, and I had only my hands to scoop with. 
You may be sure I was delighted when I struck, 
at the very bottom of the hole, upon some hard, 
smooth object, that I took to be the bottom of a gourd 
dipper, which I supposed somebody might long ago 
have lost in the pit. 

“I dug away, hoping to get hold of its edge and 
loosen it, and then how quickly I could fill my bag! 
But with all my scratching and digging I couldn’t 
come to any rim of this gourd, and it seemed to be 
held as firmly as a tree is held by its roots. 

“IT had dug deeply around one side, when the fin- 
gers of one hand slipped into what felt like a hole in 
the gourd. The gourd was plainly broken, but it 
would still serve my need if I could drag it up. So, 
leaning back, I tugged with all my strength and 
weight. 

“Something gave way, and so suddenly that I tum- 
bled backward out of the pit, with my gourd fast in 
my clutch. When I had picked myself up,.and looked 
at my prize, what do you think I saw? 

“Something I had never beheld in my life before, 
but I knew in an instant what it was. I had seen 
sheeps’ skulls in the pastures many atime. This was 
not a sheep’s, but a human skull. 

“Why should such a hardy little thing as I was 
have been frightened at this inoffensive handful of 
bones? But frightened I was; panic-stricken. I'm 
sure I didn’t scream, but I gave a wild fling to the 
dreadful object, and sprang off in a mad race for home 
and living people. 

“Oh, those lonely woods! 
way! 


The long, still, shaded 
I dared not look behind me, but I felt as if 
that disgusting, awful thing must be bowling along 
after me, rushing in spectral chase of the sacrilegious 
creature I seemed tomyself tobe. Instinctively I felt 
as if I was the direst of criminals, for having wrenched 
some human being’s head from its place of rest. 
“If even a rabbit had hopped out from its covert as 
I flew, along, I believe I should have dropped sense- 
less from terror. It was worse than a whole lifetime 
of going up to bed after creepy stories in the dark! 
“When I finally got out of the woods, I was almost 
home; but I never slackened my speed till I had rolled 
under the bars of the last bar-way, and dashed breath. 
less into the kitchen where mother was. All signs of 
dinner were gone, and she had left her spinning- 
wheel, it was so noisy, and sat darning stockings, 
while she talked with a_rather distant neighbor who 
had come in, father’s own cousin, Mr. Benoni Whip- 
ple. 
“I went and stood silently beside her chair. 
“<*Thee naughty child!’ she said. ‘Has thee any 
idea what time ‘tis? Where hast thou been so 
many hours? And thee promised not to be gone long! 
What’s thee panting so for? Because thee knows 
thee deserves the stick?’ 
“Mother! mother! don’t thee scold me!’ I broke 
out, sinking all in a heap on the floor and putting my 
arms round her knees. ‘I didn’t mean to stay so long, 
but I didn’t know I'd promised thee not to. And it 
was so pleasant in the woods, I didn’t know how the 
time had gone till I looked up and saw the shadows. 
And oh, I’m so tired with running back so fast!’ 
“‘*Running? How. could thee run with a bag full 
of sand? Thee knows thee oughtn’t to run with a 
load. And where is thy bag?’ 
“**Mother, I never remembered it till this minute! 
I've left it at the sand-hole!’ 
“Left it!’ mother cried, indignantly, while Benoni 
Whipple laughed. ‘What in the world did thee go for? 
Hast thou lost thy wits quite?’ 
“Oh, I don’t know,’ I answered, desperately, ‘but 
I was so frightened! TI found something so dreadful!’ 
«Thee must have been frightened,’ mother said, 
scornfully, ‘to have stayed in the woods till four 
o’clock when thee knew I was in a hurry for the sand! 
I’m very much afraid thy fright is only a wicked de- 
vice to save thy skin. Go to the buttery, now, and 
get thee a piece of brown bread and cheese—nothing 
else—and then take thyself back to the sand-hole and 
bring me the sand without stopping to play one min- 
ute by the way.’ 
**Alone? O mother, I can’t!’ I shrieked. ‘I'd 
rather thee would whip me twice over. Archie’ll go 
with me after he’s brought up the cows, ifthee’ll only 
let me wait. Oh, I can’t go! There’s a man’s head 
there I pulled out of the sand!’ 
“*A man’s head!’ mother repeated, bewildered. 
*What can the child mean, Benoni? Debby Jastram, 
I believe thee has truly lost thy senses! What does 
thee mean? Quick!’ 








of it, as you always have. 
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the sand because I thought it was a gourd. And 
when I'd got it out and saw what it was I ran all the 
way home, I was so frightened. And that’s what 
made me forget all about the pillow-case.’ 

“Benoni Whipple was known throughout {all the 
eountry here as a man who had the greatest interest 
in all manner of by-gone things, and especially those 
that had happened in this part of the State. He col- 
lected relics, he knew all the ins and outs of old family 
connections and old family histories. 

“He was town-clerk for more than thirty years, and 
it is to his work in preserving the old records, and 
adding to themevery detail he could get from the old- 
est townspeople, that the History of Quantick, pub- 
lished years after his death, is so full and clear from 
the very first settlement of the town. 

“He said to me now, ‘You’re not such a very big 
girl, Debby, and you never can have seen a human 
skull before; are you sure this wasn’t the skull of 
some animal, you dug up?’ 

“TI shuddered. ‘Oh, very certain, Benoni,’ I an- 
swered. 

**Freelove,’ he said to mother, ‘I think I’ll just go 
along with the child to the sand-hole and see what 
she’s found. You won’t be afraid now, Debby? Get 
jour bread and cheese, as mother said, while I look 
in the crib for a shovel.’ 

“When we reached the pit and he saw the skull, 
‘You did know what it was, Debby,’ he said, and then 
he began to dig at the bottom of the pit, and before 
sunset he had dug up the skeleton of a human body. 
«Oh, who does thee think it was, Benoni?’ I kept 
asking. ‘Nobody would ever have buried a white man 
by himself in a sand-hole in the woods and standing 
up, would they? Don’t thee suppose he was an In- 
dian? Maybe he was a chief, like King Philip, or 
Massasoit, or Uncas!’ 

“The Indians came into my mind because I knew 
that all our part of the town must have been an Ind- 
ian town, too, once. The men were always bringing 
arrow-heads home from the fields, and father had a 
stone hatchet he’d ploughed up himself, and ever 
since I was a very little girl I'd put water for the hens 
to drink in a stone hollowed out like a basin, a stone 
the Indian women had most likely pounded their 
parched corn in, father said. 

“I don’t think Benoni gave me any direct answer, 
but when it was known in the neighborhood what 
little Debby Jastram had found in the sand-hole, 
and what Benoni Whipple had dug out of it, and peo 
ple flocked to look at the empty hole and what it had 
contained, most of them said, like me, that this was 
an Indian grave. 

“Years afterwards, however, when I was more than 
grown-up, and Benoni Whipple a very old man, we 
chanced, one day, to speak of this sand-hole experi- 
ence of ours, and I referred to the remains as those 
of an Indian. 

«No, Debby,’ the old man interrupted me, ‘those 
were not Indian remains we dug from the sand that 
afternoon. That pit hadn’t a trace of Indian burial 
about it. I examined it very carefully as I dug, for 1 
had my suspicions as to who might have found an un- 
known grave there. I think you stumbled upon the 
place where a young man was put who disappeared 
very mysteriously from these parts nearly seventy 
years ago.’ 

«But, Benoni, thee never said a word what thee 
thought then.’ 

* *Not many words, and of course none before the 
little pitcher you were. But a few of us older towns 
folk talked the matter over quietly, and we did not 
much doubt that the remains belonged to a young 
man, a@ stranger in the town, who taught school for a 
year in what we called, when I was a boy, the 
‘blasted Oak School-house.’ He boarded with a 
family you know of well enough, though now it’s nearly 
all gone or scattered widely—old Squire D: *s 








8s. 

“*You’ve heard that that family, high as they al 
ways carried their heads, had some very queer blood 
in their veins, that it seemed dreadfully hard for them 
to be.half-honest, and that their neighbors would take 
a good deal of pains not to get their ill-will. 

“Some things, of course, came out into the light of 
day—that broken bank business, for instance, but 
most of the hard stories were only whispered under 
people’s breath. Well, the young school-master and 
the old squire’s daughter Amy fell in love with each 
other, and that made trouble. The young folks 
wouldn’t give in, and Squire D—— turned the school 
master out of his house, and sent his daughter to her 
uncle’s at Hillsborough. 

“*And that was about all that folks ever knew ex- 
cept the story of a dunder-headed kind of a boy kept 
after school one night to learn some lesson. He said 
Sam D——, Amy’s brother, rode on his horse up to 
the school-house window and called out to the master 
that he’d heard of the letters that the master wrote 
and got, and that the master might be sure there were 
some that would see him dead sooner than he should 
carry the point he was striving for. 

*«*When the term was over the school-master started 
from where he’d made his home after he left the 
squire’s, to walk across about two miles through the 
fields and woods to meet the Hillsborough stage. 
But he never met it. Two men tending their coal-pit 
saw him go into the sand-hole wouds, and that’s the 
last trace of him that ever was found, unless you came 
upon one that afternoon forty years afterwards. 

‘I think you did. He limped, having one leg 
shorter than the other, and I noticed in the remains 
that one thigh-bone lacked more than two inches of 
being as long as its fellow.’ 

“*But was nothing ever done?’ I asked Benoni. 
*Was no inquiry made?’ 

““*Not much. A young woman came here who said 
she was the school-master’s sister, and the only near 
relative he had left. She said he wrote her to meet 
him at Hillsborough about a month after he should 
finish his term here. He expected then to marry Amy 
D—, and would settle in Hillsborough and read law 
there. She went all round the neighborhood ques- 
tioning this one and the other, and she heard all any 
one outside of the D—s could tell her—but what did 
that amount to? 

«I suppose she had not much money to take the 
matter into the courts with, even if she had had a 
distinct clue, and there were no newspaper folks then 
to pry into mysterious things in a by-place like this, 
and insist on everything being somebody’s business. 











**T mean a man’s head, a skull that I dug out of 


“<The young woman couldn’t ask anything of Amy 
D—-, for the squire had taken her to Cuba for her 
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health. She died in Havana, and that seemed to end 
the whole story for this world. 

“*But L always wanted to know the rights of it,’ 
Benoni said, ‘and I did wish what we found in the 
pit could have spoken a little plainer than it did. 
Though where would have been the use? If a crime 
had been committed, the guilty perpetrator of it and 
the poor young school-master had by that time all 
appeared before a Supreme Court, and the truth on 
earth could only have harmed and shamed innocent 
people.’” SARA F. HOPKINS. 


———~or—___——_ 


For the Companion. 


AMONG THE LABRADOR EGGERS. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART IV. 


We named the little bay within which we had so 
unexpectedly found refuge Bear Cove. 

In several of the barrels which we took from the 
wreck there was some of the best corned beef I ever 
tasted. If we wanted fresh cod, we had only to fish 
for them, and we actually cured two hundred cod, 
using for that purpose salt from the beef barrels. 

Occasionally we had a run to the goose swamp, 
and excited the anger of the ganders, who were al- 
ways ready to resent an intrusion. The swamp was 
full of nests, built on little knolls and tussocks. The 
nests consisted of a few sticks and of bog grass and 
feathers. The whole place was full of squealing gos- 
lings. Our method of procuring a goose for a 
dinner was to take clubs, go up quietly to the edge of 
the swamp, and rush in. 


THE YO 





ter. The space between the two rows we then filled 
in, and packed hard with moss and kelp. This made 
a good warm outside wall. 

Next, the top was roofed with old boards, and for 
additional warmth, covered over with fir and spruce 
boughs to the depth of two or three feet. The stove 
was then set up in the centre, with the funnel running | 
straight up through the roof. 

Round one side of the hut a row of bunks was 
made, two feet from the ground. For beds we used 
beughs and canvas. On the other side of the tilt 
were set casks of beef, sugar, flour, and a hogshead 
of molasses. We had things handy, and an abun- 
dance of them. We also made clumsy canvas suits 
of clothes for ourselves. 

Winter was soon upon us. The geese, the ducks 
and the divers all left, and the swamps and the crags 
were deserted and still. The bears disappeared in 
their coverts under the spruce scrub, where they were 
soon snugly drifted in. Snow flurries came whistling 
down almost every day, and on calm nights the water 
in the cove froze. We collected a big woodpile, before 
our door. Foxes, and now and then an otter, were 
the only living creatures which came near us. 

Storm now followed storm, till the snow was two 
or three feet deep everywhere. We were obliged to 
keep inside our tilt most of the time. As, of course, 
we had no books to read, we made a fox-and-geese 
board and a checker-board, and one never tires of 
games if there is nothing else to do. 

Then we each made a pair of snow-shoes, with tam- 
arack bows and canvas bottoms, and used them in 
otter-hunting about several small ponds that were 
four or five miles inland. 


| 
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The first gander that saw us would fly at us with a 
squawk. He was quieted with a blow. Half-a-dozen 
others would rush at us in the meantime. These 
would be served in the same manner, and then seized 
by the neck. Then we retreated as fast as our legs 
would carry us. But even in this there would be 
hundreds of others rushing towards us to join in the 
attack, with wings spread and bills wide open, and 
with loud squawks that, from so many throats, seemed 
actually deafening. 

I have little doubt that this had been the breeding- 
place of geese for hundreds of years, for there was 2 
thick layer of sodden feathers and the excrement of 
the birds. The odor of the place was intense and dis- 
agreeable. 

We made a tent from the mainsail of the wrecked 
vessel, and camped beside the things we had taken 
out of the vessel. For several days we had more 
sport with those bears than I ever expect to have 
again of its kind. The brutes had found such good 
eating in the pork and beef casks, that they were loth 
to be deprived of it. Every night they would come 
smelling about our tent, and sometimes even ventured 
to approach itin broad day. Yet they were timid, 
and it amused us to rush out and stone them! 

As a boy, I had always been dreadfully afraid of 
bears—or thought I should be if I met one in the 
woods, for I had read many stories about their feroc- 
ity and of the too great affection with which they some- 
times embraced those whom they met. But as we 
saw them here, we were not in much fear of them. 
They never attacked us. Sometimes when a stone 
hit one of them he would turn about and growl. 

We wondered what so many bears found toeat. But 
I suppose that in the spring and early summer they 
pick up seals and fish on the coast. Now and then a 
dead whale comes ashore, and the bears feast upon it. 

Veeze one morning saw a fight between a bear and 
an old “horse head.” The “horse head” was larger 
than the bear; but the bear killed it, and carried it up 
a steep bank more than thirty feet high. 

Among our projects at this time was a plan to trap 
the bears and try out their fat, for I had heard that 
the barbers and hair-dressers make pomade and hair- 
oil out of bear’s grease, and that a dollar a quart is 
sometimes paid for it. 

Behind the crags about the cove the whole country 
was covered with a low but dense spruce scrub. 
The bears had made through the thicket smoothly 
worn paths, as large round as a barrel, like tuhnels. 
Into these they would betake themselves when pur- 
sued; and if followed, a hunter would be obliged to 
crawl in the dark on his hands and knees. 

One day, Ferm came to the tent with a handful of 
green pods. 

“Des pois !”* he called out to us. “ Pois verts ’” and 
he split open a pod. 

“Why, they look like green peas!” exclaimed 
Veeze. ‘Let me taste of ’em. They taste like peas,” 
he said, ‘“‘and look just like them. They are peas! 
Where d’ye find them?” 

Ferm said there were a great many of them about 
half a mile away, west of the cove. We went round 
in the boat, and gathered more than a bushel of the 
pods, The peas were fully as large as early garden 
peas, and had a sweet, pleasant flavor. For some 
days we boiled them with fresh cod, or with pieces 
of beef, and they were a great addition to our bill of 
fare. As they ripened, we gathered nearly a bushel 
of dry peas for soups and stews. 

All along the shore west of our harbor, as far as 
we explored, there were patches of pea vines. Wheth- 
er the seed had been cast ashore from some wreck, 
or whether this pea is native to Anticosti, is more 
than I can say. 

There were great quantities of gooseberries, too. 
They were much like the kind which grow wild in 
pastures and along hedges and stone walls in New 

England. The bush is thorny, and not more than 
two or three feet high. When ripe, the berries are a 
purplish-black in color, spiked, or thorny, and about 
as large asa small marble. Stewed in molasses, these 
made us a fine sauce. I never saw berries so thick on 
any sort of bush before. They could be taken off by 
the handful. Great quantities of them are eaten by 
birds and bears. We also found currants and blue- 
berries, but we saw no blackberries and no raspber- 
ries. There were plenty of cranberries, however. 

About the first of October there came a snow squall 
one afternoon. That aroused us tothe necessity of 
having something different from a canvas tent to live 
in, if we were to stay where we were much longer. 
So the following morning we commenced building a 
“tilt,” after the approved Labrador style. Ferm un- 
derstood that sort of architecture. 

First we drove two circles of stakes a foot apart, 
composed of bits of deal and any small timber, seven 
feet in height, enclosing a space fifteen feet in diame- 





One day, just before Christmas, as we reckoned the 
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their little white-haired cubs; for this is their breed- 
ing season. One morning we espied a singular ob- | ering the stores which we had piled upon the beach, 
| ject on a floe, half a mile or more from the shore. It | landed and began to overhaul them. 


| motionless objects. 
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looked like a black ball set on the 
or ten feet tall. 


top of a staff, eight 
At the foot of it, were two dark, 


We watched it a long time. The sea was quite 
calm, so we dragged our boat to the open water, and 
then rowed out to the floe. There I saw a sad sight. 
An Indian and a squaw lay partly covered with 
snow, and frozen to death. Beside them stood their 
seal-spear thrust into the ice, with a fur hood on it— 
doubtless set up as a signal of distress. 

They had probably been carried off the Labrador 
shore on this floe, while hunting seals. Both had 
tattoed lines on their cheeks, long black hair and 
seal-skin jackets. Ferm said he thought they were 
‘‘Squawpees,” a tribe living in Labrador. 

About a fortnight later, we saw a still stranger 
sight. Just at sunset one night, Veeze discovered a 
black object on a floe, afar out at sea. It seemed so 
large that we concluded it was neither a seal nor a 
bear. The next morning the floe had drifted nearer 
the shore, but we could not make out what was on 
it, though it was now within two miles of us. 

Aft@ breakfast we took the boat, and on getting 
within half a mile of the object, Ferm pronounced it a 
“dame,” or moose. The creature was standing per- 
fectly still on a small floe of about an acre in extent, 
and looked as if he had been standing in that position 
for a week. It was a very tall moose, black, with a 
short lip, or muffle. We thought it might be a two- 
year-old, such as hunters call a “spike-horn,” or a 


“green-horn,” for its antlers were not as yet much 
pronged. 
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time, a large Newfoundland dog came to the door and 
whined. We let himin and fed him, and supposed 
that he belonged to some man who might be coming 
to visit us. But no man came. 

It was a fine, great, shaggy, black dog, with a 
white spot at his throat. He stayed with us until 
nearly dusk, when he went away. The next day we 
followed his tracks several miles along the coast to 
the east, but we saw no human footprints. 

Three or four days after that, however, a man, who 
said he was a lighthouse-keeper, came to our tilt on 
snow-shoes, and the dog came with him. We gave 
the man a cordial welcome. But he at once began 
talking in an overbearing way, accused us of stealing 
stores from a provision post, and impudently ordered 
us to leave. We had some rather sharp words, and 
he left, and did not return. 

For a month now the weather was fearfully severe. 
In spite of the roaring fire we kept in our stove, the 
white frost stood on the walls inside of our tilt, and 
we were obliged to keep the fire burning briskly both 
night and day. 

One afternoon there came on a driving, blinding 
storm from the north-east. The air was full of fine 
snow which the wind drove violently. Our ‘tilt’ 
stood in a sort of recess, sheltered on three sides by 
the crags. Before we went to sleep that night, Veeze 
opened the door and found that the snow was half- 
way up to the top of it. 

The next morning we had no daylight, and lay a 
long while in the dark. At last, on going to the door, 
we found that our house was completely buried up— 
drifted over by the snow. 

We had to cut a tunnel from the door through the 
drift, about ten or fifteen feet; and for more than 
three weeks we came and went from our tilt through 
that tunnel. The snow did not settle away from 
about us until into March, 

The whole cove was full of ice and snow-drifts, 
which in some places were level with the crags. 
Away in the north, the mountains of Labrador looked 
like a distant white wall. But between us and them, 
rolled a terrible, black, wintry ocean, tumbling and 
roaring in upon the coast, and flecked over with white 
ice-fields, that were driven about by the tide and the 
storms. Sometimes one of these great ice-fields, or 
“floes,” would ground on the reefs, off our cove, and 
there beat itself to pieces with thundering crashes 








ble beneath our feet. 
Then we began to see on the ice-floes seals, with 
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which almost seemed to make the very ledges trem- | 
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The floe was drifting towards the shore, and when 
the tide came in that afternoon, it grounded about a 
mile to the east of our cove. 

The floe broke up in a few minutes; and the animal 
was thrown into the water that was five or six feet 


surf breaking over him. 
thought life a burden. 
We went out on some rocks and flung a line over 
his head, and by dint of some hard pulling, forced 
him to come ashore. Afterwards we dragged and 
pushed the animal, step by step, to our tilt, and that 
night hitched him with a halter in the goose swamp, 
at a place where he was sheltered by the tamaracks. 
But during the night he broke away and escaped. 
During April the snow began to melt. By the ‘last 
of the month there were bare spots. Geese and brant 


The creature looked as if he 








resounded to their gruntings and barkings, and to the 
cries of wild fowl. 

But we had grown tired of our solitude and isola- 
tion. The first sounds of spring made us anxious to 
get out into the world again. The stores of beef, 
pork and molasses which we had saved from the 
wreck were of no value here and never would be of 
value—save what we might eat of them. 

On one of the first days of May, as we kept the time, 
Veeze and I set out to explore the country to the 
south-west, with a view to making our way out of the 
great, hopeless-looking wilderness. We took with us 
biscuit and boiled beef enough for use for several 
days. Ferm remained at the tilt. 

It was a rough, tangled country; we kept in the 
open places among the scrub, and picked our way, 
making during that day perhaps twenty miles. Just 
at sunset we came to the foot of a hill covered with 
low birches, made a fire and camped for the night. 
Early the next morning we climbed the hill, from 
the top of which we could see the sea, to the south, 
distant perhaps eighteen or twenty miles. 

It was a very clear day, and both Veeze and I felt 
sure that we could see mountains beyond the sea. 
We now felt sure that we were on an island, for the 
ocean seemed to embrace it to the southward. 

Having come to this conclusion, we set out on our 
return, retracing our irail of the previous day, and 
after a hard tramp reached the cove about dark. 

As we came through the swamp at the head of the 
cove, Ferm came to meet us, in great excitement, and 
said that while we had been gone, a schooner had 
anchored off the cove and was still there. A boat 





| nized one of the crew. 
lette’s son. 
asked him concerning us, but the boy refused to an 
swer. 
guns at him. 


deep. There he stood, with his head out and the | 


came back. The seals were everywhere. Our cove | 


with men aboard had come ashore. The men, discov 


Ferm went out and forbade it; and he had recog 
It was Glam, old Mére Vio 


Glam at once recognized Ferm, too, and 
They then threatened him and pointed their 


Ferm ran to the tilt and fastened the door. The 


party came to the door and ordered him to open it. 
Thereupon Ferm poked the muzzle of the old fowling 
piece out at a chink between the posts, when they 
fell back. 


If they had known there was no powder in 
it, they might have been less alarmed. 

All the afternoon they had been carrying off to the 
schooner stores trom our tiers of barrels; and worse 
still, they had stolen our dory. They evidently meant 
to take everything there was of any value. 

This was, indeed, alarming tidings. 


We recon- 


noitred during the evening, and found that the 
schooner still lay off the entrance of the cove. The 


men had taken our dory out to her. Evidently we 
should have to fight if we wished to hold our stores, 
and we had no weapons even for self-defence. 

Veeze and I were very tired from our long, tiresome 
jaunt; we barricaded the door of the tilt and lay 
down to rest, but Ferm kept awake and sat up look- 
ing out at a chink. E. W. WISWALL. 

(To be continued,]} 
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For the Companion, 


LIFE IN PERSIA. 

Labor is cheap in Persia. Each servant is expected 
to do only a few things, while the elaborate etiquette 
of society requires a great many duties which are 
never dreamed of in America. 

In observing this and other peculiarities of Oriental 
life, one is often reminded of Scripture scenes and 
illustrations. In fact, until one has become familiar 
with life in Eastern lands, I do not see how he can 
thoroughly understand or enjoy many of the descrip- 
tions of passages of the Bible. 

The household of an Oriental gentleman is divided 
into the main dwelling and the zanderoon, or harem, 
oceupied by the ladies of his family and their servants. 
The servants in the zanderoon are necessarily women, 
often slaves, for no man, except the husband, enters 
that secluded part of the establishment. Never hav 
ing seen Persian women at home, I can only speak of 
their costume and usages from hearsay. But while 
in the street they go muffled by a close tunic and veil, 
in their private apartments their dress is distinguished 
by great brevity of skirt, and an ease which dispenses 
entirely with corsets o1 tight lacing boots. 

They wear abundant jewelry, but as they are una- 
ble to attend balls and operas and fashionable dinner- 
parties, where they can display it, one would imagine 
that they are deprived of one of the greatest attrac- 
tions which jewelry possesses for the female mind. 

The head servant of the main household is the 
nazire, or steward. The house servants under him, 
besides the cook and his assistants, are several pish- 
ketmets, or table-waiters, and several sherbet barers, 
or waiters intended solely to serve refreshments and 
pipes. Besides there is the department of the stable, 
also under the charge of the nazire. 

This is a very important part of a Persian estab- 
lishment. For the only way of travelling about the 
country is on horseback, and no gentleman thinks of 
going out of his house without a large retinue, 
whether on horseback or on foot. If the former be 
the method chosen for an afternoon visit or excur- 
sion, then the giliodAr must lead the train mounted. 

After him follow two or more attendants, called 
feranshes, also mounted; then comes the master him- 
self, and several golems or feranshes bring up the 
rear. Thus a Persian household includes a large reti- 
nue of servants, and horses enough to mount them. 
| Another peculiarity of Persian life is the pedler. It 
| is very difficult for women of the upper classes, or 
| even of any class, to shop in the bazaars or markets. 
During five months of the year many of them are in 
the country, while all of them are as fond as women 
| in other countries of seeing pretty things, turning 
them over and trying to buy them for something less 
than cost. Hence the pedler is one of the most im- 
portant characters of Persian society. 
| These pedlers travel in pairs. A diminutive donkey 
| is part of their capital in trade. They carry their 
| wares in a pair of saddle-bags. The goods are owned 
| either by each pedler singly, or in partnership, or 
both. For a lifetime, perhaps, the same men will 

| travel over the roads of Persia together, dispensing 
| goods to the women of the country. 
Sometimes the business is followed by father and 
| son. What do these men sell? you may ask. I an- 
| swer, everything. Some of them deal in small wares, 
gloves, pins, needles, stationery, and cheap jewelry ; 
others have choice carpets of Kurdistan or Turkistan, 
or shawls of Cashmere, silken scarfs, pieces of old 
embroidery, stuffs worked with gold thread, or table- 
cloths and slippers wrought in the ingenious and 
sumptuous designs of Resht; others bring you carved 
woods of Kashan, inkstands of Shiraz, playing-cards 
of Teheran, and so on. 

Whatever a Persian woman is likely to admire or 
to want, these cunning travelling merchants know 
how to purvey to their taste and to spread their wares 
before her in tempting array. 

Then the business of buying and selling begins; on 
the one side by depreciating the goods as utterly be- 
neath contempt; while on the other side the goods 
are cried up to the skies as the finest of their kind; 
and a proportionate price is demanded—three to four 
times what the seller expects eventually to receive. 
By long and slow degrees each advances towards a 
compromise which generally results in the purchase 
of the article for about one-third to one-half of the 
sum first demanded. ‘ 

Often, having failed to accomplish a bargain, the 
pedlers pack all their goods, and march off with an 
offended air, as if insulted that so insignificant a price 
should be offered for a certain article. 

Having left the house, they go some distance until 
they come to a tea-shop. There they discuss the mat- 
| ter over again and decide to accept the offer. In an 
| hour or two, you may see them returning and hand- 
| ing you the article at your ownterms. I have had 





pieces brought back to me sometimes a week after 
, the pedler had left in apparently high dudgeon. 
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Constantly wandering about as they do, picking 
up every sort of marketable article, these pedlers 
often come across very choice examples of old 
faience, metal work, embroidery, carpets and 
silks of other days, which are becoming more and 
more scarce every year, for they are being fast 


clergyman. When the letter or receipt is written, | handwriting itself of the sender will 


it must be signed. But perhaps the signer cannot | 
write. In that case, he takes out his seal with his | 
name engraved upon it, dips it in the ink, and 
prints it on the paper. 

Naturally the engraving of seals is an important 
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gathered up for European musewms 
collections. 

Another character as important in Persian life | 
as the pedier is the scribe. The East and the | 
West differ entirely in many usages and modes of 
thought. But nothing better illustrates this differ- 
ence than the method of writing. In Europe and 
America they write from left to right. In Persia 
and generally throughout Asia the words proceed 
from right to left. 

There are three kinds of letters in the Persian, 
those used for ordinary matters, such as corre- 
spondence; those which are intended for court and 
legal papers; and those employed in preparing 
manuscripts. 

The peculiarity of all these forms lies in the fact 
that the writing is never what we call a running 
hand; but every letter is entirely distinct and must 
stand on its own merits. Another peculiarity is 
the practical absence of vowels. 

There are, it is true,a few dots called vowel- 
points which are written over the word; but they 
may mean e or 7, or « and o, or a; what vowel | 
they actually stand for ina given word must be | 
decided by such a knowledge of the language as 
to enable one to judge what vowel would be | 
likely to be in a certain place. Therefore, while 
every one in the country may speak Persian, the 
number who can read it thorough'y well in all its | 
forms of type or calligraphy is comparatively | 
small. 

The difficulty is increased from the circumstance 
that many Turkish and Arabic words are also 
employed. The fact that the literature of Persia 
and its religious dogmas are largely based on the | 
Koran, has led to the introduction of many Arabic 
words, which are known only to scholars. 

The difficulty of writing Persian has perhaps 
been one reason why it has come to be one of the 
fine arts of the country. In former ages the Per- | 
sians illuminated manuscripts of extraordinary 
beauty, displaying marvellous skill and artistic 
taste. The recent introduction of printing, and 
especially lithographic printing, into the country 
has led to a decrease in the preparation of book 
manuscripts. 

But the scribes still take great pride in writing | 
an elegant hand, and the leisure enjoyed here, as 
well as the slowness with which one is forced to 
write in the Persian character, encourages hand- 
some penmanship. 

The Persians always write holding the paper in 
the left hand, and using a reed pen whose nib is 
cut obliquely. The ink is thickened, and carried 


or private 
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in ahorn made of papier maché long enough to 
contain the pens likewise. ‘The writing generally 
runs up hill and is in short lines, leaving an ample 
margin— sometimes more than half the page 
the right side of the sheet. 

The ink-horns of ‘Turkey are of brass, but those 


on 


of Persia are of papier maché or carved wood, 
and are often superbly decorated with the most 
elaborate designs, which are grotesque in perspec- 
tive but exquisitely harmonious in color. I saw 
one recently which represented court scenes, con- 
taining over two hundred carefully painted fi 
ures in miniature. 

The mirza, or scribe, is naturally an important 
character in Persian society. 
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mand to write letters or receipts, and is the repos- 
itory of almost as many secrets as a lawyer or a 


| occupation in Persia. 


He is often in de- | 


IN PERSIA. 


Indeed, the lapidaries of | 
‘Teheran or Ispahan could hardly be surpassed in 
the engraving of gems by any craftsman in Europe 
or America. S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


or 


cCARLY INFLUENCES, 
The simple lessons which the nursery taught, 
Fell soft and stainless on the buds of thought, 
And the full blossom owes its fairest hue 
To those sweet tear-drops of affection’s dew. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


or 
PROGRESS IN ELECTRICITY. 


Of all the forces of nature, electricity is to-day 
playing the most striking and important part in 
the material advancement of the race. 

In telling what electricity has done in the 
past fifty years, the inventor Edison says in| 





i | 
a recent article, “It has strengthened the bonds 


of international amity; it has quickened all the 
methods of trade, and lent ten-fold precision and 
celerity to the innumerable agencies by which it 
works. 

“Tt has breathed new vitality into the arts and 
sciences; it has even warmed and strengthened 
the social forces, and has been such a universal 
stimulus as cannot be credited to any other purely 
physical agency in the world’s history.” 

Edison goes on to show how electricity, main- 
ly in the telegraph and the telephone, has ef- 
fected these results. 
is a far more perfect and efficient one to-day than 
it was even ten years ago. 

Then but one message could be sent over the 
same wire at the same time. Now, thanks to Ed- 


| ison’s invention of the quadruplex system, four 


messages may be sent simultaneously over the 
same wire and in opposite directions. 

Telegraphy, moreover, has, within recent years, 
been extended in its uses in many ways. The tel- 


egraph has been laid beneath the oceans, and now | 


encircles the earth; it is utilized for local business 


in the cities; it has been brought into domestic | 


service, so in the cities one may at any time sum- 


}mon doctor, marketman, fireman, or policeman. 


While the telephone is yet in its infancy, it has 
yet already become a first necessity to the people, 
both for business and for private purposes. There 
is now no city or large town in the United States 
without its telephone station. 


The newest and one of the greatest triumphs of | firmed by the Senate. 


electricity is electric lighting. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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be trans- 
mitted. The telegraph printing machines will be 
improved to greater rapidity of action, and subma- 
rine telegraphy will be brought to a higher ef- 
ficiency. 

The telephone is also destined to be much more 
highly developed than it is to-day. The difficulty 
of telephoning to a great distance remains to be 
overcome. This arises from “the loss of the 
current by static induction on the earth and wires 
in close proximity.” If a single wire could be 
placed so high as to clear all the mountain tops, 
one could hear a whisper around the world. 

But the time is near when the telephone will 
transmit the voice perfectly clearly for a distance 
of three hundred miles ; and by means of repeating 
stations, messages will be sent by voice to all parts 
of the country. 

Electric lighting, too, is certain, according to 
Edison, to be brought to a far greater efficiency in 
the near future. Electricity can be used safely 
and economically in lighting; and it can, like 
gas, be measured and sold by means of metres. 
It can also be used in houses for driving fans, for 
running sewing machines, for pumping water, for 
working dumb waiters and elevators, and for 
cooling purposes. 

The future of electric power, indeed, is not to be 
measured in its possible varieties and importance. 

It seems as if the twentieth century would find it 
the most potent and universal physical agency in 
operation on the earth. 


—<~Q>—————— 





They will, no doubt, be more frequent in the 
case of officers than of subordinates and clerks. 
Many of these latter are protected in a certain 
way by the civil-service law. For although they 
can be removed at once, their places must be filled 
by candidates who have passed successful exam- 
inations ; and these latter are as likely to be Re- 
publicans as Democrats. It is not worth while to 
remove one Republican to give place to another. 

Moreover, of the tens of thousands of Post-mas- 
ters in the country, all except a few hundred who 
are nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, may be removed instantly by the Post- 
master General, and their successors appointed by 
the same officer. It is supposed that most of the 
Post-masters will be changed within a year or two. 

As for the more important offices, the greater 
part of the removals will be made while the Sen- 
ate is in session. An extra session of that body 
will no doubt be called to meet on the 5th of March. 
It will take the new President some time to decide 
upon his appointments, and extensive removals of 
officers who must be confirmed by the Senate, may 
not be made until next winter. 

But unless Mr. Cleveland not only disregards 
the probable wishes of the majority of those who 
elected him, but can resist great pressure by poli- 
ticians and office-seekers, a Republican in office 
will be as rare in 1889 as a Democrat in office is 
in 1885. 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION, 





A RIVER TO CROSS. 
For the treasures of precious worth, 
We must patiently dig and dive; 
For the places we long to fill, 
We must push, and struggle, and drive; 
And always and everywhere 
We'll find in our onward course, 
Thorns for the feet, and trials to meet, 
And a difficult river to cross. 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


er 
REMOVAL FROM OFFICE. 


The Republican party carried every National 
election from 1860 until 1884. When Mr. Lincoln 
beceme President in 1861, all the offices of the 
country were filled by Democrats. Courts were 
presided over by Democratic judges; diplomatic 
correspondence was carried on by Democratic fog- 
eign ministers; the revenue was received by 
Democratic collectors, and letters were distributed 
by Democratic post-masters. 

It had been the practice of the earlier Presidents 
not to make, for political reasons, many removals 
from office. Jefferson was the President who made 
the largest number of such removals before Gen. 
Jackson filled the executive chair. Jackson made 
very nearly “a clean sweep.” He turned out al- 
most every officer in the country who had been in 
favor of the reélection of Mr. Adams, in 1828, and 
against himself. 

The bad example he set, following the. maxim 
that “to the victors belong the spoils of the ene- 
my,” was followed by other Presidents. Exten- 
sive removals were made after the Whig victory 





Journalism is the career to which in American 
| cities clever lads without means now turn most fre- 
| quently, under the impression that it does not require 
| capital like any business pursuit, nor a long and ex- 

pensive training, as do law, medicine, and theology. 
| They have before them the examples of well-known 
| successful editors, who began as office-boys, or print- 
| ers, and have worked their way to fortune and fame. 

Journalism is now, however, a profession, and de- 
mands a training quite as severe, perhaps more severe, 
than any other. College graduates, on the strength 
of having written graceful essays, cannot to-day step 
into the position of managing editors of newspapers. 

The training of a journalist begins usually with two 
or three years as reporter on a daily newspaper. If 
he makes his mark, he may be promoted gradually to 
the different grades of gleaner, news-editor, night- 
editor, paragraphist, correspondent, or editorial 
writer. This last position, however, is more fre- 
quently held by persons outside of the newspaper 
office, who are qualified to write on special subjects. 
After all of this training, the editorial apprentice 
must have achieved a marked success in his work, be- 
fore he is called to be a managing editor, or finally 
editor-in-chief. 

To reach these higher ranks in the profession re- 
quires not only the readiness with the pen, and keen 
comprehension of details, which practical training in 
the office gives, but that thorough education which 
will enable the young man to detect a mistake in the 
treatment of any subject, legal, political, scientific, or 
historical, and to wisely direct the policy of the news- 
paper on every vital question. 

“T was a college graduate before I was a reporter,” 
said the editor of one of the great daily newspapers 
lately. “But if I could have stopped work after I had 
been two years in the office, and gone back to study 





n 1840. In 1844 Mr. Polk, a Democrat, was 
elected President, and he turned out the Whigs. 
Gen. Taylor, another Whig, was elected to the 
office in 1848, and the Democrats were expelled. 
The Democrats came back with Mr. Pierce in 1853, 
and were in full control when the next Republican 
President was chosen. 

Mr. Lincoln followed the rule that his pre- 
decessors had followed. Democratic foreign min- 





The system of telegraphy | 


isters, department officers, collectors, marshals, 
post-masters and clerks were removed with few 
exceptions, and Republicans took their places. As 
one Judge of the United States Supreme Court after 
another died or resigned,—for Judges cannot be re- 
moved,—a Republican was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

In 1865 Mr. Lincoln was assassinated, and Mr. 
Johnson became President. Although elected by 
the Republicans, he soon began to act with the 
Democrats, and endeavored to remove the old offi- 
cers and to appoint Democrats in their stead. In 
order to prevent this, Congress passed the tenure- 
of-office act. Before that time it had been under- 
stood that whenever the President nominated or 
appointed a person to an office, his act effectually 
removed the person who then filled the office, 
whether the Senate confirmed the person nominated 
to succeed him or not. 

The act of 1867 provided that any person con- 
firmed by the Senate, and appointed to an office, 


| 


pired, or until some other person had been con- 
But the President might, 


The are light has | when the Senate was not in session, suspend any 


come into very familiar use in the illumination of | officer for cause, and appoint some one else to fill 


open spaces, streets and large buildings; while the 
incandescent light is gradually being adopted for 
domestic lighting in many parts of the country. 
Besides these uses, electricity has recently come 
to be employed in electro-plating, electrotyping, in 
houses for call-bells, protection from burglars, con- 
necting clocks, lighting jets, and many other pur- 


yy ses. 


the office thus made vacant. If the Senate did not 
consent to the removal at its next session, the sus- 
pended officer was to be restored. 

President Johnson never admitted that this law 


| 


was constitutional, and his doubts have been shared | 


by a great many other people, Republicans as well 
as Democrats. But it is the law, and until it has 
been pronounced unconstitutional by the Supreme 





But the promise of what electricity is destined | Court, it must be obeyed. 


to achieve in the future, outstrips even what it has 


done in the past. 


In regard to this subtle agency | President. 


On the 4th of March, Mr. Cleveland will become 
It is not known how extensively he 


of nature, Edison declares that “we stand to-day | will follow the practice of the last half-century, in 
only on the threshold of its tremendous probabili- | making removals from office. But, aside from the 


ties. 


members of the Cabinet and the bureau officers at 
In telegraphy he believes that a large number of | Washington, who will certainly be changed, it is 
messages will be sent over a wire at the same | quite generally expected that there will be numer- | 


| 


time; and that messages will be so sent, that the | ous removals. 


was entitled to hold the office until the term ex- | 


international law, history, and languages, it would 
have been worth a large capital tome. A man does 
not know what he ought to know until he has been 
| at actual work in journalism for a year or two.” 
| In this profession as in every other, the increasing 
| demands of the age require wide study and incessant 
work. “Place no reliance,” said Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to his pupils, ‘on genius. Remember nothing is 
| denied to well-directed labor, and nothing is obtained 
without it.” 
———_+oyr—__——_ 


THE PITY OF IT. 


Education is certainly a good thing, and it is a 
good thing in parents to pass toilsome days in order 
| to give the best training in their power to the chil- 
dren whose special providence they are meant to be. 
And yet—and yet! 

An intelligent girl of our acquaintance half wished, 
not long since, when she came home from the board, 
ing-school in which she had been well trained in al) 
the “‘ologies,” that she did not know the English lan- 
guage any better than her parents. 

“If he haint got nothin’ of his own,” were the 
words she heard. How they jarred upon her ear! 
They made her hot and cold at once. Had her father’s 
language always been as bad as this? Of course it 
must have been, only she did not notice it before those 
years at boarding-school, during which she had made 
| friends with the Queen’s English. 

“If he haint got nothin’ of his own,” her father 
was saying, with reference to a young man whio as- 
pired to be his son-in-law. 

“He has, at least, a good education,” Margaret sug- 
gested, with some spirit. 

“Yes, yes, but eddication aint all. I’ve known col- 
lege-learnt men that had hard pullin’ to get their 
bread and butter. But ef you like him, Peggy, wly, 
I haint worked all my life without gettin’ somethin’ 
ahead to help you along, ef a pinch comes.” 

Margaret's heart reproached her, then. She looked 
at the two true-hearted old people who were her }:- 
rents, and who sat there before her. Yes, that ws 
what they had been doing all their iives. They mig!t 
have read and have given time and have become more 
intelligent—only they had chosen this other thing: 
| chosen to work for her, that she might have wihiat 

they had lacked in their young days; that she mizlit 
| be well taught, and wear soft raiment, and keep her 
| hands white and shapely! 
| And she—she who had never sacrificed one thing 
for anybody; who had grown like a fruitless flower 
in the warm sunshine,—she, indeed, had been impa- 
tient with their verbs, and scornful of their double 
negatives, and secretly ashamed of them before lier 
school-fellows. — 

Something seemed to choke her at the thouglit, 

|and with moistened eyes she went up to them and 
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tenderly kissed first one and then the other, and said, 
gently,— 

“It shall be as you say, father. If you think Harry 
and I ought not to marry without more money, we 
will wait. It shall be just as you wish.” 

“No, I don’t want that,” he replied. “I guess you’ll 
have your way now; you pretty much always have; 
but you’re a good girl, Peggy, and I’m willin’ to 
please you.” 

And so he was; and it is right that parents should 
make life larger and better for the children God has 
given them; but oh, the pity of it, when to grow in 
knowledge, must be to grow away from home! 

And yet it is better to be true-hearted and mag- 
nanimous and unselfish, than without these qualities, 
to have all knowledge. Blessed is that child who 
heeds the unqualitied conimand of Him who possesses 
all knowledge, “HONOR THY FATHER AND THY 
MOTHER.” 

———————~o—__———__ 
LAWN-TENNIS. 

A marked English trait is the fondness of all classes 
for sports. Parliament adjourns over the Derby race, 
—“‘our Isthmian games,’? Lord Palmerston called 
them,—and always breaks up in time for its members 
to begin their autumn shooting. 

A foreigner, looking over the catalogue of English 
publishers, is surprised to see that scores of books 
on hunting, fishing, rowing, racing, cricket and lawn- 
tennis are printed every year. In all parts of the 
world the English sportsman is found. He fishes in 
the fiords of Norway; shoots lions in Africa, tigers in 
India, and buffaloes in America; and plays cricket or 
lawn-tennis under a tropical sun. 

A few years ago two young Englishmen, fresh from 
Oxford, visited Melbourne, the Australian city, whose 
growth rivals in rapidity that of Chicago. They were 
on atrip around the world to complete their educa- 
tion, and brought letters of introduction to a profess- 
or of the Melbourne University. 

The Australian colonists are like children with a 
new toy: they must show all their sights to a visitor 
as soon as he arrives. The Professor, therefore, im- 
mediately offered to show the young men round. 

“Shall I take you over the Public Library?” he 
asked. ‘It is one of the finest in the world, well 
worth seeing; and we can kill two birds with one 
stone by seeing the Museum and National Gallery at 
the same time.” 

“Well, no, thanks,” replied one of the Oxonians. 
“It’s awfully good of you, we know; but I say, the 
fact is, books are books all the world over, and pic- 
tuers are pictures; and as for minerals, I can’t say we 
understand them; not in our line, you know.” 

“Would you like to walk through the Botanical 
Gardens?” asked the Professor, thinking he would 
try them with something out of doors. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather hot for a walk?” said 
one visitor, adding, ‘Besides, to tell the truth, one 
garden is very much like another.” 

The abashed but persevering Professor mentioned 
several other “sights” which they might like to see, 
but was invariably met with the same polite refus- 
al. As they took up their hats to say good-by, he, 
feeling vexed that he could do nothing more than to 
ask them to dine, said,— 

“Are you quite sure there is nothing I can do for 
you?” 

“Do you know any one,” asked the younger Oxoni- 
an, blushing, “‘who has got a lawn-tennis court? We 
should so awfully like to have a game!” 

The Professor introduced them to some of the col- 
lege students, and the two young men, during their 
fortnight’s stay, played tennis twice a day, except on 
Sundays. The day before they left for Japan, the 
Professor waxed enthusiastic over the delights in store 
for them in that land. 

“Well, yes,” said the elder. “We’ve got several 
introductions; and I hear there are lots of English in 
Tokio, so that we are sure to get plenty of tennis.” 


$$$ 
SLEEP. 


All the organs of life rest in some way or other. 
The heart has an interval of rest between each com- 
bined act of contraction and expansion, and the be- 
ginning of afresh act. Between each expiration of 
the lungs and the succeeding inspiration there is a 
period of repose. Physiologists have calculated that 
the heart reposes during about one-fourth of life, and 
that the lungs rest one-third of the time. 

Some of the other organs suspend their activity, in 
part, during sleep, which is as necessary to existence 
as food. If aman does not sleep, he exhausts his 
nervous power, becomes a maniac, and dies. 

Shakespeare had noted these physiological facts, or 
he would not have called sleep ‘‘nature’s gentle nurse,” 
“sore labor’s bath,” and “chief nourisher in life’s 
feast.” Cervantes saw them as clearly, for he makes 
Sancho Panza say: 

“Now blessings light on him that first invented 
sleep! it covers a man all over, thoughts and all, like 
a cloak; it is meat for the hungry, drink for the 
thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot.” 

Old physiologists supposed that sleep was caused 
by the pressure of the blood on the brain. But mod- 
ern physiology, regarding the blood as the origin of 
all foree, and of all the functions in the body, affirms 
that sleep is caused by a withdrawal of blood from 
the brain. 

As arule, the larger the brain, the more sleep it re- 
qiures. Webster went to bed at nire o’clock and rose 
Gen. Grant used to say, during his cam- 
paigns, “I can do nothing, without nine hours’ sleep.” 
rhere have been lawyers and generals who did with 
much less—but they did little during their wakeful 
hours. 

Another trait marks men of large brain—that is, 
their power of sleeping at will. A great general or a 
great statesman, usually, can lie down and catch 
“forty winks” at any time and place. Bonaparte 
used to throw himself on the ground and in two min- 
utes was sound asleep. Mr. Pitt was a sound sleeper 
and slept night after night in the House of Commons, 
while his colleagues watched the debates, and roused 
him when it was necessary that he should speak. 

Once when the French army was manceuvring in 


at five. 


called and told that the French had reached the point. 


tween the Khan of Khiva and the Emir of Bokhara 
| ’ 


| dogs fightin’ ober de bone, and we r 


wrapping himself in his cloak, slept soundly until | 
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IMPERIAL CEREMONIES IN RUSSIA. 


Mr. George Augustus Sala, one of the best-known 
of English journalists, has been lecturing this wiuter 
in our American cities. We copy from an exchange 
a passage of the pleasant gossip with which he enter- 
tained his hearers, relating to two visits made by him 
to the Russian capitals. In 1857 he went to St. Peters- 
burg, where preparations for the coronation at Mos- 
cow of Alexander II. were in progress, a part of them 
being the daily drilling of one hundred and twenty 
thousand troops of nearly every nation and tribe un- 
der Russian sway. 





Tn 1881 he was again in the Russian metropolis at 
the funeral of Alexander II., his instructions to at- 
tend, he said, being worded thus: “Will you be so 
good as to write a leading article on the price of fish 
—and go to St. Petersburg by the night express.” 

“1 don’t think,’ he went on, “I ever saw a face 
more expressive of horror and terror and uneasy 
dread of that which was to come than was presented 
by the new Emperor. Even while they were going 
through the stately mummeries of investing him with 
the Order of the Garter it presented to my mind the 
aspect of a condemned criminal upon whom they 
were putting fetters.” 

But there is a brighter side to this picture—the 
coronation at Moscow in 1883. Mr. Sala stated that 
as he was obliged in order to attend to appear in uni- 
form, he donned that costume in which he would have 
been presented at the English court, had he sought 
that honor; he was given a very humble position. 

But his private secretary, who held a civic office in 
London, and beside whose costume that of Solomon 
in all his glory was “small potatoes,” was placed be- 


and was permitted to leave the cathedral at his pleas- 
ure. Thus Mr. Sala was able to get the start by two 
hours of his competitors, and send to the London Tele- 
graph a telegram of seven and one-half columns. 


—~ 
or 





LOST HIS WAGER. 


M. de Sartine, the lieutenant-general of police un- 





der Louis XV., was said to have brought the spy sys- 
tem to such perfection that one-half of France spied 
on the other half. He once won a large wager from 
a nobleman who thought he could bafile the chief of 
police. M. de Sartine was remarking one night that 
nobody could leave or enter Paris without his know- 
ing it. 


The Duke de Chevreuse, who was present, under- 
took to come to Paris and spend a week there without 
the lieutenant-general being any the wiser, and he 
backed this vaunt by a bet of a thousand louis. 

M. de Sartine took the bet, and the Duke was al- 
lowed two years in which to win his wager if he 
could. During this time the Duke frequently came to 
Paris in ail sorts of disguises and under a variety of 
names, but no sooner had he settled at an inn than he 
received a note from the lieutenant-general compli- 
menting him upon his arrival. 

At last the Duke came into Paris disguised as a 
oe old woman selling apples, but he had scarce- 
ly hobbled through the gates when aman touched 
his hat and handed him a letter, in which M. de Sar- 
tine begged for the honor of his company at dinner, 
disguise and all. 

The Duke paid his wager, but he was so much mor- 
tified that he dismissed all his servants, and from that 
time would not keep any man or woman in his em- 
ployment for more than three months at a time. 


—+or— 
HOW IT WARMS. 


If every physician would be as candid and sensible 
as this one was, no patients would recover, after a 
course of medicine, cursed with an incurable appetite 
for alcoholic drinks. This physician, instead of pre- 
scribing such things, was trying to induce his patient 
to let them alone—and his argument was direct to the 
point. 


“But, doctor, I must have some kind of stimulant!” 
cried the invalid, earnestly ; ‘“‘I am cold, and it warms 
me. 

“Precisely,’’ came the doctor’s crusty answer. ‘See 
here, this stick is cold’’—beside the hearth and toss- 
ing it into the fire; “now it is warm; but is the stick 
benefited?” 

The sick man watched; the wood first sent out lit- 
tle puffs of smoke, and then burst into flame, and re- 
plied, ‘Of course not; it is burning itself.” 

“And soare you when you warm yourself with alco- 
hol; you are literally burning up the delicate tissues 
of your stomach and brain.” 
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PLEASANT CHAFF. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“When it is seen there call me!” he added, and| Asthma. Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for asth- 





Modesty was not a conspicuous trait of Alexandre 
Dumas, the French novelist, nor is it of his son, the 
living Alexandre. Many stories are told of the jokes 
which passed between pére and fils while they were 
both living. One of the best is related by Edmund 
Yates: 


When the first successful novel of the son appeared, 
the elder wrote to his son, as though toa stranger, 
congratulating him on his book, and adding that he 
ought to know something about the difficulties of 
=o as he had himself been guilty of sev- 
eral. 

Alexandre, fils, replied in the same spirit, thankin 
his correspondent for his congratulations, of which 
he felt specially proud, as coming from one of whom 
he — often heard his father speak in the highest 
terms 


~~ 
> 


NEGRO PHILOSOPHY. 


The Southern negro is a philosopher in his own 
way. He delights to express the results of his expe- 
rience and musings in pithy maxims and quaint illus- 
trations. 





“Did you ebber see two dogs fighting ober a bone?” 
asked a colored waiter, during the war, of a guest 
who had told him he ought to join a negro regiment 
and fight. 

“De bone nebber fight; de bone take no part in de 
scuffle,” he continued. ‘De Norf and Souf are de two 
1iggers am de bone. 
We take no part in de scuffle, sah.” 





FREAKS OF MEMORY. 

There are many cases on record of memories so 
treacherous that men have forgotten their own names. 
One of the funniest instances of a capricious memory 
is given by Joseph Jefferson, the actor: 


A story is told of an English actor, who, after play- 
ing one part for a very long time, forgot his lines one 





night. 
“It’s very strange,’’ said the stage manager, when 


Spain, Wellington, who was watching them, became | the actor came off, ‘that you_are not perfect in that 


very tired. Pointing out one of their corps to 
officer, he told him that it was marching in a certain 


direction and would be seen by-and-by at such a point. 


a staff. | part by this time. 


You have been playing it for two 

| hundred nights.” 

| “Well,” said the actor, “do you expect me to re- 
member it forever?” 
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1682 or 1683? The date of Penn’s Treaty is in dispute, but it is universally admitted that 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral prolongs and saves life, and therefore far exceeds, in value, anything that Penn 
ever offered the natives in exchange for their lands. 


Mr. Wm. De Shaw, Port Madison, Wyoming Territory, writes: “While the Indians were holding 
a Grand Council here, recently, I distributed among them your Penn’s Treaty cards, advertising Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. The dusky warriors were highly elated, and bought every bottle of the Pectoral I 
had in the store. Having tried it, they now know its curative powers, and no Indian thinks his outfit 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE ADMIRAL. 


The following verses were written in memory of a little 
boy of about seven years old, who, having been given a 
toy man-o’-war ship, was accustomed to call himself the 
“Admiral.” The little fellow died suddenly at school, 


Hush! for a sunbeam has faded 
In the dim grey clouds of the even, 
A seraph has stolen a lily 
From earth, for his garden in Heaven. 
A song has been left unfinished— 
A song that was sweet though so short— 
The “Admiral’s” ship has steered safely 
And steadily straight info port! 


A blithe little voice has been silenced; 
Ve never shall hear it again. 

A pure little soul has been rescued 
From suff'ring and sin and pain. 

Two star-shining eyes are now darkened, 
Two soft little hands are now cold, 

And forever stilled are the beatings 
Of one little heart of gold. 


’Neath the high old rocks the wavelets 
Ripple and splash and sing, 
And the fields and the dark blue mountains 
Are bathed in the light of Spring. 
But never again, ah! never 
Shall the “Admiral” romp and play, 
Building houses of sand and pebble 
On the shore beside the bay. 


Alas, for the dear little sailor! 

We shall miss him oft, we know, 
When the Summer-time comes in glory, 
And when all the blossoms glow 

In the sparkling showers of sunshine, 
We shall miss his laughter sweet, 

And look for him, listening vainly 
For the sound of his pattering feet. 








But why should we weep for sorrow 
When we know that the winsome boy 
Has gone to the God who loves him, 
To the kingdom of perfect joy. 
For life is nothing but trial, 
Nothing but labor and care, 
Nothing but passionate anguish, 
Confusion, regret and despair. 
Better it is, oh! far better 
That the innocent child should be 
With his fellow-playmates—the angels— 
Than here amid misery, 
Better it is that his vessel 
Should have sailed to the heavenly shore, 
Than be tossed, perhaps wrecked, on the billows 
That around us surge and roar, 
Good-by, “Admiral” darling! 
Your ship of life ts at rest, 
Your little troubles are over, 
Our Father knoweth best, 
We leave you at peace on His bosom, 
And go on our daily way, 
With a prayer that we may meet you 
In His Palace of Love some day. 
MARIE CORELLI. 


+e — 
For the Companion. 


CONSECRATED. 


During the autumn of 1884 large audiences 
gathered in Boston, New York and Chicago to lis- 
ten to the lectures of Mr. and Mrs. H. Grattan 
Guinness upon the new missions on the Congo. 
The story of the interior of Africa, as told in these 
lectures, seemed almost like Arabian fiction or 
fairy tale. They presented the necessity of a mis- 
sion to fifty millions of people; toa population, as 
large, or nearly as large, as that of the United 
States; to cities as large in area as New York, 
Chicago and Boston, the existence of all of which 
only a few years ago was unknown to the world! 

‘The story of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Guinness 
in London is of itself remarkable. Years ago, 
impelled by a conviction of the claim of the heath- 
en world on the Christian church, and upon civil- 
ized nations, Mr. and Mrs. Guinness founded the 
East London Institute for Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, with a view of training young men as mis- 
sionaries. 

It was a school of provincial languages as well 
as of faith and piety. It offered a practical educa- 
tion to any young man in the United Kingdom 
who thought himself called to do religious work 
among uncivilized people, and who was willing 
to make a sacrifice of himself and all that he had 
for the cause. 

The Institute opened in 1873. It received young 
men of all evangelical denominations. It made a 
test of these by giving them home mission work to 
do in the purlieus of London. 

Out of it have grown other training schools and 
colleges. More than three hundred missionaries 
are now laboring in the heathen world who were 
prepared for their work in these practical schools. 

In 1877 it began its mission enterprises in the 
basin of the Upper Congo, a country nine hundred 
thousand square miles in extent. Young men 
offered themselves for this work, knowing that 
they were going to almost certain death. It was 
in the interest of this mission that Mr. and Mrs. 
Guinness visited this country. 

The New York Herald, at the time, gave an 
account of the sailing of a number of young men 
from that city for this mission-field. As malaria 
in a few months or years usually consumes by its 
fevers the workers in these newly discovered coun- 
tries, this act shows that the spirit of the martyrs 
is not dead in the Christian church, and that the 
world still produces heroes who value a cause 
more than life, the future more than the present, 


the harvest more than the seed, and the gold of 


God more than any temporal gains. 
; ~O-- = 
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accustomed to astonish his hearers by learned quo- 
tations from Latin and Greek authors. 

The professor gave a sermon so simple that even 
the children could comprehend it. The comment 
of a peasant was amusing: 

‘He is evidently a very good man, and pleasant 
to listen to, but not much of a Latiner!” 


——_——_+o-+—_____ 


THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR 1000. 


It was believed in the Middle Ages that the world 
would come to an end at the expiration of one thou- 
sand years of the Christian era. This expectation in 
Christian countries was universal. The year 1000 was 
a period of suspense, terror and awe. The histories 
of this dark period give vivid accounts and incidents 
of the state of the people under the influence of this 
awful apprehension. A writer in Sunday at Home 
reproduces the picture with much distinctness, and 
relates an incident of the manner that the hours were 
numbered on the supposed final night of the year, 
which might aptly suggest a dramatic subject for a 
poet: 

When the last day of the year 999 dawned the mad- 
ness had attained its height. All work of whatever 
kind was suspended. The market-places were de- 
serted. The shops were shut. The tables were not 
spread for meals; the very household tires remained 
unlighted. Men when they met in the streets scarcely 
saw or spoke to one another. Their eyes had a wild 
stare in them, as though they expected every moment 
some terrible manifestation to take place. 

Silence prevailed everywhere, except in the 
churches, which were already thronged with eager 
devotees, who prostrated themselves before the 
shrines of their favorite saints, imploring their pro- 
tection during the fearful scenes which they supposed 
were about to be displayed. 

As the day wore on, the number of those who sought 
admission grew greater and greater, until every cor- 
ner of the sacred edifices, large as these were, was 
densely crowded, and it became impossible to find 
room for more. But the multitude outside still strove 
and clamored for admission, filling the porches and 
doorways, and climbing up the buttresses to find a 
noe on the roofs which they could not obtain in- 
side. 

A strange and solemn commentary on the text 
which binds men to watch because “they know not 
whether the master of the house will come at even, 
or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning,” was presented by the multitudes which 
filled the churches that night. 

Watch in. very truth they did. Not an eye was 
closed throughout that lengthened vigil; not a knee 
but was bent in humblest supplication; not a voice 
but joined the penitential chant, or put up a fervent 
entreaty for help and protection. 

There were no clocks in those days, but the flight of 
the hours was marked by great waxen tapers with 
metal balls attached at intervals to them. These fell, 
one after another, as the flame reached the strings by 
which they were secured, into a brazen basin beneath, 
with a clang which resounded through the church. 
At the recurrence of each of these warning sounds 
the awe of the vast assembly seemed to deepen and 
intensify, as each in terrible suspense supposed that 
between him and the outburst of divine wrath only 
the briefest interval now remained. 

At last the night, long as it was, began to draw to 
anend. The chill which precedes daylight pervaded 
the air, and in the eastern sky the first pale gleam of 
morning began to show itself. The light grew 
stronger in the heavens, and the flame of the candles 
paled before it, and at last the rays of the risen sun 
streamed through the windows on the white and 
anxious faces of the watchers. The night had passed 
away. A new day, a new year, a new century, had 
begun. The text that says that ‘“‘no man knoweth 
the day nor the hour,” had a new meaning. 


——_—_or—___——__ 


MICHAEL DAVITT’S “JOE.” 


Another bird has been added to the list of the par- 
rots, ravens and finches already famous. We refer to 
“Joe,” the blackbird which cheered for several 
months the solitary cell of Michael Davitt, the Fenian, 
who served out a long term of imprisonment in Eng- 
land, sentenced because of seditious designs against 
the Government. Joe has already become a favorite 
with the reading world. 

Soon after entering Portland Prison, Michael Davitt 
was permitted by the benevolent Governor to accept 
and keep this young blackbird in his cell. For some 
months the prisoner strove assiduously to gain the 
bird’s confidence. He finally succeeded. “Joe,” as 
he called him, would perch upon his master’s breast 
as he lay asleep in bed in the morning, and wake him 
by his movements and his song. When his porridge 
was brought, Joe would perch upon the edge of the 
plate and help himself to his share. If his master 
showed him a small piece of slate pencil, and then 
put it in his waistcoat pocket, Joe would thrust in his 
bill and take it out. 


One of the prisoner’s amusements was to write upon 


will leave me once more to the fellowship of white- 
washed walls and dreary solitude.” 

The lecturer was as good as his word. On a beau- 
tiful day in autumn the great event took place. Mr. 
Davitt says, “I opened his door with a tremblin 
hand, when, quick as a flash of lightning, he rushe 
from the cage with a wild scream of delight, and in a 
moment was beyond the walls of the prison. The in- 
stinct of freedom was too powerful to be resisted, 
though I had indulged the fond hope that he would 
have remained with me. 

“But he taught me the lesson which can never be 
unlearned by country, prisoner, or bird, that nature 
will not be denied, and that liberty is more to be de- 
sired than fetters of gold.” 

Mr. Davitt dedicates his book to Joe, “the little 
confiding friend whose playful moods and loving fa- 
— ped helped to cheer the solitude of a convict 
cell. 
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For the Companion. 


MY LEGEND FOR VALENTINE. 


The following lines for St. Valentine’s Day were sent 
to us by a young and gifted author, under the cloud of a 
long illness, which shortly after ended ber life. 


I. 
Come to my aching heart, my weary soul, 
And give my days once more their vanished will, 
That I may strive, and feel again the thrill 
Of bounding life, to reach my furthest goal! 
Not Love, though sweet as that which Eancelot stole; 
Nor Beauty, sparkling as a sunlit rill; 
Nor Gold, in heaps from some dead miser’s till; 
Nor Fame, though it should sound from pole to pole. 
Il, 
But what I ask, oh! gracious Lord, from Thee, 

If to Thy throne my oe ery can reach, 
When stricken down like tempest-riven tree, 
Too low for prayer to wreak itself in speech, 
Is the fair gift—ah! will it e’er be mine?— 
My lost, lost health—tor my dear Valentine. 
SHERWOOD BONNER. 


——__ +o 





ENGLISH LABORERS. 


Now that there is a mile of railway in England to 
every four square miles of area, even the people of 
“out-of-the-way” rural districts will become more in- 
telligent and have clearer and broader views of the 
world outside of their own narrow lives than they 
have to-day. Nevertheless, even to-day one does 
not often meet a man in England who is so little of a 
“trav’ler” as was the specimen unearthed by a corre- 
spondent of the Kansas City Journal in North Dev- 
onshire. It is true, however, that English peasants 
as hopelessly ignorant and brutish as he are as thick 
as hops. The writer was passing a field in which a 
large, well-built man of fifty years was ploughing. 


“Good-morning!” I said. 

‘Mornin’ t’you, zur!’’ pulling his horses to a stop. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

“Lor, zur! I be ploughin’.” 

“What are you going to raise here?” 

“Kaant zactly za; master ’ant tole I what he be 
plantin’ here.” 

“T expect you are summer fallowing the ground for 
fall wheat,” I said. “I am a farmer myself.” 

“Lor! be ye that there? Wer’d y’ come from?” 
he asked, for the first time showing interest. 

“T come from New York,” I said. 

‘Lor! wer’d be that?” 

“Why, over in America.” 

“That be Muriky. You be trav’ler, be ye? You'd 
a-come vrom vurein’ paarts? Ascuse me, sir,” he 
said, taking off his hat. ‘“’Ave ’erd tell on yang Jan 
Dobs? He be out in Muriky tu.” 

“What part of America?” I asked. 

““Ahd know. I year tell as he ware in the Staates. 
He’d a leave ye’er ite year a-coome next Janewary.” 

“I don’t think I’ve’seen John Dobs,” I said; and, 
continuing, I asked him if he had been in London. 

*“Loondon? Lor, no! I beano trav’ler. I does 
stopt ’ome—bide my work.” 

‘How much wages do you get a year?” I asked. 

“Ide a-get vourteen shilling a week (three dollars 
and thirty-six cents American money). I be guneral 
day-laborer. ’Arvestin’ time I do get saxpunce or 
‘our atter zunzet, and master gies us all ze zider der 
want.” 

*“‘How much do you lay upa year?” 

“Ahd know. Us doan’t save naught.” 

“Well, who’ll take care of you in your old age?” I 
asked. 

“Ahd know. S’pose I gets odd jobs round farm.” 

“How many children have you?” 

“Lor! I a-got vive: dree byes and tu girls.” 

“What do your girls do?” 

“They both be out at service.” 

“And your boys?” 

“One der list yer soger. He be zargent now. ’Tother 
tu be workin’ out.” 

“Do you own any land?” 

“Lor, naw!” 

“Do you want any?” 

“Naw.” 

‘What do you eat?” 

“Ait? Waul, bacon and budger’s mate once a week 
—a Zunday.” 

“Do you drink?” 
Es, sure I do drink!” 
“What do you drink?” 


ground, and the brute, thinking me dead, fortunately 
did not worry me, but, passing over me, went for the 
retreating police constable, who had brought me into 
the difficulty. 

“I remember when I came to, raising my head 
from the ground, leaning my forehead against a tree, 
and smiling with acertain feeling of grim satisfaction, 
when my eye caught the retreating form of the con 
stable and the pursuing panther down the hill, and | 
thought the policeman’s turn had come. 

“The civil surgeon of the station probed the teeth- 
wounds in the arm, and found at the back of the arm 
they ran right to the bone and were aninch anda halt 
deep. The claw-wounds on the right shoulder were 
not serious, and had fortunately just missed the large 
artery near the collar-bone, injury to which would 
have resulted in my bleeding to death in a very few 
minutes.” 


~~ 
or 


HIS OPINION. 


It is found that the soonest way to get safely clear 
of a “crank” is to fall in with him, and humor his no 
tion. A lawyer once shortened this expedient unex. 
pectedly—and probably a blunder in spelling never 
mortified a man less. In a village not far from New 
York, was a man known as Broken Jones. He had 
dissipated a fortune in law-suits; became crazy, but 
still haunted courts and the offices of lawyers. He 
was very troublesome to judges and attorneys, from 
whom he was constantly asking opinions, although he 
had not a cent to pay for them. 





One morning he entered the office of Mr. D- in 
an excited state, and wanted an opinion on some 
foregone conclusion. The latter was busy at the 
time. 
“TI came,” said Broken Jones, “to get your opinion 
in writing on this case, and will have it before I leave 
this room, if I sit here till the Day of Judgment.” 
D—— thought at first of forcible ejectment, but the 
laring eye and stalwart form of Broken Jones might 
ead to the former’s getting broken bones. At length 
the lawyer’s dinner-bell rang. He put on his coat 
and hat, and taking Jones gently by the arm, said,— 
“Come and dine with me.” 
“No!” said the latter, fiercely, “I'll not dine again 
till after I’ve got what I came for.” 
Our lawyer, like Wordsworth’s Betty Foy, was in a 
sad quandary. In despair he determined to let his 
dinner cool, and give the opinion. 
“Well, well, Jones, you shall have it.” So getting 
together pen, ink and paper, he seated himself at his 
table, while Broken Jones, creeping on tiptoe across 
the room, peeped over his shoulder. The learned 
counsellor commenced to write: 
“My oppinion in this case”’ 
“Bah!” exclaimed the madman, suddenly seizing 
his hat, and turning on his heel, “I wouldn’t give a 
continental for an opinion with two p’s!”’ 
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BAREFOOTED. 


Cincinnatus received the notice of his election to 
the Roman Dictatorship when he was ploughing—as 
Elisha did his commission to be a prophet. In each 
case the choice was a worthy one, and the position in 
which the news surprised these great men was noth- 
ing against their dignity. The same can be said of 
the Hon. George M. Dallas, who was caught in bed 
by the proffer of the second highest office in the na- 
tion—though for a man so dignified as was the distin- 
guished Senator and Foreign Miuister, the situation 
was a bit ludicrous. 


Gov. Fairfield, of Maine, on his return from Phila- 
delphia on the Ist of June, 1844, as the chairman of a 
Committee of the National Democratic Convention to 
inform Mr. Dallas of his nomination as Vice-Presi 
dent, gave an amusing account of the scene. 

The Committee reached Philadelphia about three 
o’clock in the morning, and were taken to Mr. Dal- 
las’s house by his friend, Senator Walker. Loud 
knocks at the door brought Mr. Dallas to his chamber 
window; and on recognizing Mr. Walker, he feared 
that his daughter, who was then in Washington, was 
ill; he hastened downstairs, half-dressed and bare 
footed, to hear from her. To his utter amazement, 
in walked sixty or more gentlemen, two by two, with 
the tread of soldiers, passing by him and entering his 
front parlor, as though to make him captive. Mr. 
Dallas had not the slightest conception of their ob- 
ject, and stood thunderstruck at the scene. Mr. Walker 
led him into the back parlor. 

“My dear Walker,” said Mr. Dallas, in amazement, 
“what is the matter?” 

“Wait one moment, if you please, Dallas; wait one 
moment, if you please.” 

The folding doors were then thrown open, and the 
whole delegation stepped forward and gave three 
deafening cheers for ‘Polk and Dallas!” Mr. Dallus 
stood paralyzed. Gov. Fairfield, of Maine, then 
stepped forward and announced his nomination. 
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EARLY TO BED. 
Daniel Webster went early to bed and rose early. 
He believed that a fixed and correct habit should be 
as much respected as the feelings of those who en- 





“Zider, beer, drop a gin—anything as coomes ’an- 
&.” 
‘How long has your family lived here?” 





a slate laid upon his knees. Joe would sit upon the 
edge watching the mysterious operation, and make 
comical efforts to peck off the marks. He would fetch 
and carry like adog. As darkness drew on he would 
mount to his perch, which was the post of the iron 
> ggeaae and sleep there until the dawn of another 
day. 

One croutng. as Joe sat upon this perch, the fancy 
occurred to his master to regard him as the chairman 
of an imaginary meeting, and to him he addressed a 
course of lectures which he ufterwards wrote out for 
the press, and which have been recently published in 
London. 

He told Joe many strange things about Ireland and 
her wrongs. He also told many curious stories about 
prison life, and the characters of the convicts with 
whom he associated and worked. One of these sto- 
ries, to which Joe gravely listened, might be profit- 
ably considered by those “professional working-men” 
who gain a degrading livelihood by denouncing capi- 
talists, in order that they may live on the earnings of 
industrious mechanics, who are deluded into their 
support by their specious but short-sighted and shal- 
low declamation. 

Michael’s labor chum at one time was a vehement 
declaimer of this kind, who used to maintain that 
stealing was perfectly right, the crime consisting in 
being found out. One day, this eloquent anarchist 
did not come to work as usual, and for three days 
Davitt worked alone. On the fourth morning he re- 
turned, and explained that he had been in solitary 
confinement, living on bread and water, for punching 
the head of a fellow-prisoner who had stolen some of 
his bread. 

“But did you not say,” asked Mr. Davitt, “that 
thieving was an honorable pursuit?” 


” 


when T was not there. 





A good story is told of Prof. Pococke, one of 
the most accomplished of English scholars in his | 


day, who believed in preaching so that the people | lous tale. Indeed, Joe was so attentive a listener 
that Mr. Davitt promised him that the day after the 
delivery of the last lecture he would give him his free- 
| dom, ‘though, added the speaker, ‘“‘vour liberation 


could understand the sermon. 


He preached once 
to a country congregation, where the rector was 


| Sion of property by other people. 


*“Doan’ know. Vaather, mother, grandvaather and 
grandame all be buried in yon churchyard.” 

“What is your religious belief?” 

“Doan’ know,” with a vacant stare. 

“But you go to church sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Es. [de go to the parish church when I do clean 
myself.” 

**Do you believe in the Trinity?” 

“Never ’eard tell on him.” 


<= = te 
ATTACKED BY A PANTHER. 


It is not often that a man who is once in the power 
of a panther lives to tell the story of the encounter; 


Bombay shikaree of his escape from the claws of a 


and came directly towards the man who tells the 
story, the narrator proceeds: ‘I had to wait until the 


my rifle, expecting to shoot him in the head. 


“To my horror, there was no report when the ham- 
mer fell. The next moment the panther, with an an- 
| gry roar, sprang on me. Hanging on with the claws 
of one fore-paw driven into my right shoulder and the 
other round me, he tried to get at my head and neck. 
Fortunately I prevented this by raising my left arm, 
which he seized in his huge mouth. 


wicked look of the greenish yellow eyes within six 


“I did,” replied the convict. ‘But what I complain | inches of mine, the turned back ears, his feetid breath 
of is, that the fellow sneaked into my cell and stole ae my cheek, and the feeling of his huge fangs 
This is a good illustration of | ¢ 

the fact that no man would be more indignant at hav- . 
ing his property taken from him without his con- | make him let go. Those who have evcr kicked a cat | I’d put a question to him that would puzzle him. 
sent, than would these declaimers against the posses- | can imagine what little effect this had. It was more 





;at 





ferocious panther. After describing the incidents of | the neighbor, he touched 


croached ‘upon it. Therefore when he had evening 
| guests he would excuse himself at nine o’clock and 
| retire to his bedroom. Eleazar Russell, who was New 
Hampshire’s first postmaster and first naval officer, 
after the Revolution, used a more original though 
less courteous method to secure freedom to go to bed. 
Nine o’clock was his hour for retiring, and he allowed 
nothing and no one to delay him. 

One evening, a noted citizen of Portsmouth called 
for a chat, and, becoming interested, did not notice 
that the hour for retiring had arrived. But Mr. Rus- 
sell did, and he invited his guest to the door to see tlie 
stars. It was a clear night, and the two gentlemen 
gazed for a moment at the heavens. 

“Good-night, sir,” said Russell to his guest, and 
closing the door, left him star-gazing. 

Mr. Russell was courteous to every one, and ex 


but the Times of India prints the account given by a | Pected all to respect his most trivial rights. One day 


| a neighbor put some fence-boards on Russell’s side of 
the street, without —- permission. When he met 
him lightly on the shoulder 

” 


the hunt up to the time when the beast broke cover | and gently said, “Leave is light. 


There would be less trouble if attention was always 
paid to these three words. 


panther was within a few feet of me, and I then fired +o 





PROMPT AND PRACTICAL. 


Dean Stanley was a brave, quick-witted man. No 
matter how large the majority against him, he w:s 
always willing to stand up and be counted. When 
questioned, his answer was ready. The following 20- 
ecdote illustrates the Dean’s readiness to give an :1)- 


“I shall never forget his sharp, angry roar, the | swer, which, if not the very best, was the best for the 


time and place : 
The Dean was once travelling ina railway carriage, 


osing to the bone through my arm above the elbow. | when a blustering man exclaimed,— 
“T endeavored, by kicking him in the stomach, to 


“I should like to meet that Dean of Westmin=t: r! 


“Very well,” said a voice out of another corncT- 


' like using one’s foot for a foot-ball than anything | “Now is your time, for I am the Dean.” 
Even Joe ought to have been amused at this ridicu- | else. The panther, with a roar, gave a tremendous 


The man was rather startled, but presently recov- 


| wrench to my arm, hurled me some five paces down | ered, and said,— . 
| the side of the hill, bringing my head in contact with 


““Well, sir, can you tell me the way to heaven?” 





ree. z “Nothing easier,” answered the Dean. “You have 
“Stunned and insensible, T lay some seconds on the | only to turn to the right and go straight forward. 
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For the Companion. 


A PATIENT. 


Toast the bread and steep the tea; 
Make it dainty as can be; * 
Spread a napkin on a tray, 

Some one’s very sick to-day. 


There she lies, quite pale and still— 
(Poor Some one is very ill) ; 
Wonder how she came to be 
Sick enough for toast and tea? 
What d’ you s’pose that you would do 
With the sawdust out of you? 
Do you think that you could be 
Brought to life with toast and tea? 
——~@>——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
ALL DOTTY. 


T’ll send her just the very homeliest old one I 
can buy for a cent, so!” cried Bab, her round 
cheeks aflame and her black éyes misty with tears. 
“I just will!” 

“Oh, now, don’t!” begged Dotty’s soft little voice 
from the sofa. 

“Why, Barbara!” said her mother, from the 
doorway. 

Bab hung her head, and her cheeks grew redder 
still. She wasn’t often called Barbara just in that 
way. 

“I don’t care!” she cried, her eyes fairly run- 
ning over now; “she ought to have one. She’s so 
mean, mamma, you don’t know! She’s never 
‘vited me to her party, het valentine-birthday one, 
mamma, after she said she was going to, too! Oh 
dear !” 

“Perhaps she will yet, daughter,” said Mrs. Ty- 
ler gently ; ‘‘it isn’t too late.” 

But poor little Bab shook"her head mournfully. 

“She’s ’vited all the rest two or three days ago,” 
said she; ‘‘and it’s going to be to-morrow, you 
know. And they’re going to have chocolate ice- 
cream and make barley-candy their own selves, 
‘cause Kathie Hatch told me so, and Jennie 
tuld her, and have the splendidest time that 
ever was. O mamma!” 

Mamma stroked the bonny brown hair 
lovingly and smiled, though she was a little 
puzzled herself; because Bab and Jennie 
had always been the very best of friends. 

“Haven't you said or done some thought- 
less thing, dear? Think hard, now.” 

But Bab shook her head once more, de- 
cidedly. 

“I’m sure I haven’t,” said she, “just as 
sure’s can be, mamma, ’cause I’ve tried and 
tried to think and I can’t. O mamma! can’t 
I send her the meanest old valentine I can 
find, and let her get it right ’mong ’em all? 
And I hope she'll know I sent it.” 

“That isn’t the right way to feel, dear,” 
Mrs. Tyler said, sitting down to rub Dotty’s 
poor little sprained ankle; “and that would- 
n't be the right thing to do, either. I 
guess we won't say any more about it, now.” 

But Bab thought all the more. She was 
so vexed and disappointed! and she couldn’t 
help thinking that Jennie Hopkins was the 
very meanest girl that ever lived and breath- 
ed. Dotty, looking at her sister, saw her lips 
shut up tight and a little frown grow be- 
tween her eyes, and she knew just as well as 
she wanted to, that Bab meant to send the valen- 
tine after all. 

And so she did. She went down town that very 
afternoon and bought one of the dreadful green- 
and-red-and-yellow, two-for-a-cent ones, with the 
prettiest envelope she could find to send it in. 

“That'll fool her,” Bab thought, hurrying home 
again. ‘She'll think it’s real nice till she opens 
it—'fore ’em all. Won’t it be fun!” 

But she was a little ashamed of it, all the same. 
She only gave Dotty a glimpse of it; but that was 
quite enough. 

“Oh, I wouldn't send it, Barbie,” she said, her 
little white face looking troubled. “I wouldn’t, 
now.” 

“Well, I shall,” Bab declared, “after I’ve been 
and bought it, and everything. And Jennie Hop- 
kins is a ‘fickle jade,’ just the way it says, so! 
And if you much as whisper a word to mamma, 
Dotty Tyler, you’ll be a tattle-tale, and that’s 
‘bout as bad!” 

_ And of course Dotty wouldn’t tell, for anything 

in the world. It wouldn’t be of any use to say 

another word, either, she knew, because Bab had 

a will of her own, as big brother Jack said, and 

the more she shouldn’t the more she would. Did 

you ever see just such another little girl ? 

But Dotty had a wise little head on her shoul- 
ders, 

After Bab had gone out, leaving her valentine in 
® corner of the secretary, she lay very still and 
thought it all over; and when Jack came whistling 
through the hall an hour later, she called him in 


and had a long talk. At its close she questioned, 
anxiously, — 





| Jack 2” 


| Jack’s eyes and a queer little lump in his throat. 


| who could hardly keep from laughing. “Hurry 
| now, Bab, if you want to go!” he said. 


I can do it, you know. Because I know she'll be 
real sorry. You don’t b’lieve ’twill, do you, 


Somehow there was a queer little stir behind 


He stooped and kissed the eager, anxious little 
face against the sofa-pillow. 

“I should say I don’t,” he answered; “but I do 
believe if there were more little girls like my sister 
Dorothy in the world, there wouldn’t be half so 
much trouble in it. Ill get what you want, 
Dotty.” 

“Qh, thank you!” cried Dotty; “and I hope it 
will work just ’zactly right—I hope everything 
wiil.” 

And so everything did, Iam sure. Next morn- 
ing, just as Bab, who really did not seem to enjoy 
her half-score of dainty valentines as much as she 
ought to have done, had finished writing the ad- 
dress on the pretty flowered envelope which was 
to carry that dreadful valentine to Jennie Hopkins, 
Jack put his head in the door. 

“Hello, Bab!” said he, “don’t you want to take 
a valentine sleigh-ride? Come on, if you do!” 
And he rolled his eyes ina funny way at Dotty, 





COMPANION. 


crying; “but it wasn’t my fault, Bab, dear. It 
was that horrid Jip that did it. He’s Aunt Amy’s 
dog, you know, and he hid your invitation under 
the drugget that way he’s always hiding things, 
and we never found it till to-day. And I’ve come 
after you, Bab, just as quick as I could.” 

A flash like sunshine brightened Bab’s face that 
had been so cloudy. 

“Oh, I’m glad!” she cried. “I s’pose I might 
have known ’twas something like that, but I didn’t. 
Oh, I’m so glad! I thought I was left out.” 

“Well, you wasn’t,” laughed Jennie. “Only Jip 
was bound you should be, I guess—horrid thing!” 

Then they both laughed, and Dotty no less mer- 
rily than they. 

“You dear little thing!” cried Jennie. 
you could go, too!” 

“Anyhow, I’ll bring you something,” whispered 
Bab with her good-by. 

It was a delightful party. Bab thought a good | 
many times it was the nicest one. she ever saw. | 
Somehow in the fun and frolic she forgot all about | 
that dreadful valentine; forgot it, until, in the | 
midst of the candy-making, she heard the post- | 
man’s knock. Then—poor Bab! 

“Oh, I’ve got another valentine!” cried Jennie, | 
dancing in on her toes, with a roguish laugh, ‘“‘and | 


“T wish 

























Of course Bab wanted to go. It was a beauti- | I know it’s a nice one. I know who sent it, too, | 


She dropped her pen and flew around to get on her 
things—her pretty, fur-trimmed cloak and brown- 
and-scarlet hood with mittens to match. 

“Now I'm ready,” said she, throwing a gay lit- 
tle good-by kiss at Dotty. 

She had forgotten all about the valentine; but a 
minute or two after she came running back again. 
“T can mail this while I’m out,” she cried, breath- 
less with her hurry, ‘‘and then she’ll just get it the 
right time. Oh, I didn’t seal it; well, there—’tis 
now!” 

Away she flew again then; and Dotty lay back 
on her pillows with a contented smile 

‘Maybe it wasn’t right,” she said. “But any- 
how I’m glad as can be that I did; and I wouldn’t 
wonder if Barbie’ll be, too. I hope she will; I 
hope she won’t be ’voked at me. Maybe she won’t 
ever know, though, and that’ll be better, I 
guess. 
But Bab would know. The ride lasted an hour 
or more; and then Jack wanted to buy a paper of 
candies for Dotty, and that kept them out a little 
longer still. 

It was just before noon that Bab ran into the 
library again, bringing a rush of the fresh, breezy, 
outdoor air with her; and it was just after noon 
that there came a loud ring at the door and a 
quick scamper of feet through the hall. 

“Why! why!” cried Bab, “why, it’s”—— 

And as true as you live it was—Jennie Hopkins! 
| She held out both hands towards Bab, but Bab 
| drew back looking very sober. 
| J don’t blame you one bit for being mad at 


” 





ful sunny day, and-the sleighing never was better. | ’cause I’ve seen her J’s lots of times.” 


Oh dear! it was dreadful. Bab stood with | 
| down-cast eyes and tingling cheeks. She felt the 
| hot tears coming. If she could just sink through 
| the floor out of sight; if she had stayed at home; 
| if she only hadn’t sent that wretched valentine! 

She heard a rustle of paper, and then a little 

breathless “O-o-oh!” But she couldn’t look up. 
| They would all hate her, she knew; and she 
| couldn’t help one quick sob. And then,— 

| “OQ Bab!” cried Jennie. ‘How could you ?” 

| Bab couldn’t answer; she hadn’t a word to say. 
| She wished—she hardly knew what. 

| ‘“‘When you must have thought I was so mean, 
too,” Jennie went on, almost crying herself, ‘to 
send me the sweetest pretty valentine I’ve had this 
year! O Bab!” 

“What ?” cried Bab. 

“The very loveliest one!” said Jennie. 

And so it was; a dainty valentine, all over roses 
and forget-me-nots and lace, that looked like frost- 
work. And so Bab’s clouds all cleared away. 

It didn’t puzzle her a bit, either, after the first 
minute. 

“?’Twas you, I know it was!” she cried to Dot- 
ty, when she had hurried home at night with her 
pocket full of barley candy. “I knew it just as 
quick! O Dotty! you’re the darlingest girl ’at 
ever lived! How did you?” 

“Twas easy as wink!” laughed Dotty. “Only 
you most caught me, you came back so quick; 
and I hopped it down. But it wasn’t all me; 
*twas a good deal Jack, Barbie.” 

“No,” said Jack, as he turned his paper, “ ’twas 





“It won't be wicked, or mean, will it, Jack ?—if me!” burst forth Jennie then, half-laughing, half- | all Dotty, every bit of it.” Apa C, Stopparp. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate words as follows: The place where an 
action is laid, and leave a wen the sea-shore, and 
leave expense; to make a god of, and leave to chal- 
lenge; a book, and leave a Roman Censor; to hinder, 
and leave an animal; an iron block, and leave the in- 
digo plant; a kernel, and leave a peculiar laugh; to 
divide equally, and leave to “nagar to manage, and 
leave savage; a delicious edible substance, and leave 
a street porter in Edinburgh; ardently, and leave 
guiltless; a child, and leave a place where children 
delight to play; color, and leave part of the shaft ofa 
column; a fraud, and leave idle talk. 

Place the syncopated letters in order, and read the 
name of a celebrated saint. 


2. 
FLORAL PUZZLE. 


¥ 


A young lady was impatiently awaiting to receive a 
certain missive, but none came. But, during the day, 
a handsome case of wax flowers was sent toher. The 
signification of these flowers are given below, and the 
initials of the flowers will form the name of the mis- 
sive that did not reach her. 





The emblem of Faithfulness. 
The emblem of Hope. 
The emblem of Faith. 
Theemblem of Beauty and Love. 
The emblem of Self-love. 
6. The emblem of Pride; though in Persia it is 
used to signify Perfect Love. 
7. The emblem of Royalty. 
The same as the fifth. 
The same as the fourth. 


ore 2 NS 


38. 
v. 
NAMELESS. 
3. 
CHARADE. 
My jirst a pure and holy life, 
Lived many years ago; 
He mingled not with sin and strife 
While dwelling here below. 


His vine-clad cottage stood far down 
Within my lonely second; 

The breeze-swayed pine-trees stood around, 
And nodded, bowed and beckoned. 


My third’s a monogram of one 
Renowned in warlike story. 

Unlike my jirst, he lost or won 
In strife for earthly glory. 


Strong arms my fourth, like bayonets wield 
’Mid sheaves and fragrant hay, 

In meadows and in harvest field 
From morn till close of day. 


My fifth brings sunshine to the cot, 
Lights up the battle strife, 
And, added to the toiler’s lot, 
It lengthens out his life. 
My whole, I scarcely need to tell, 
las reference to a time— 
But every reader knows full well 
The meaning of my rhyme. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


( Words of six letters.) 


1. Pertaining to a journey. 

2. A feast consisting of a medley of dishes. 

3. To move heavily. 

4. The name of an opera. 

5. A noted hunter in Bible days. 

6. Extreme agonies. 

7. To entangle in a mesh. 

8. Aspecies of ornamental engraving resem. 


bling damask work. 

9. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 
10. A Gershomite mentioned in 1 Chronicles 
de 
- Refused. 

Mysteries. 

13. Annually. 
Primals come but once a year, 
Bringing lovers joy and cheer. 
While the finals mean the same, 
Only with another name. 


FRANK SNELLING. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1. Ist Stanza, mine, nine, home. 2d Stanza, seen, 
see. 3d Stanza, he, do, me. 4th Stanza, men, Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

2. B 

IRE 
ILIAD 
BRIDGET 
EAGULE 
DE E 
T 
3. BeCG aPeED 
ERAS8B U RE 
CENTRAL 
WEDodDING 
BALE F U L 
PRESIDE 
cOM 1CAL 
ALABAMA 
ROS ETTE 
ORDATINS 
FL AGONsS 
sAWYiImiNGS 
Third line down—CANDLEMAS Day. 
Fifth line down—PvURIFICATION. 
4 Dewla Dew La 
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Thee ompanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by (he Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after 





receipt of 


money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 





1 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-otlice 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this — done, 

The Date against you ame on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subse ription is 


found on 








ts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
= yh are held responsible until arrez s are paid 
pees the ir papers are ordered to be discontinue dd. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 











For the Companion. 
CARE 


Persons the circulation of whose blood is weak, are 


OF THE FEET. 

likely to have cold feet, and feet that are almost con- 
stantly cold tend to congestion of the internal organs. 
Such persons should take in the 
open air. The blood vessels of their feet become nar- 
rowed, thus perpetuating and increasing the difficulty. 
For this reason it is well frequently to soak the feet at 
night in warm water. 
to congestion, enlarges the 


vigorous exercise 


This counteracts the tendency 
vessels, and helps perma- 
nently to relieve the feet of their special tendency to 
coldness. 


Versons who are troubled with chapped feet should | 


as hot as can be 
using ammonia or soap freely. 


soak them before retiring, in water 
borne, Then having 
dried them with much friction, rub them with glycer- 
ine mixed with an equal quantity of carbolic acid, the 
latter two per cent. strong. The next night, and for 
a few nights if necessary, rub them again with 
with melted mutton or 
process repeated from time 
feet soft and healthy. 

Feet that perspire profusely, and emit a bad odor, 
should be often washed 
they have 
earbolic acid should be applied. 
stockings should be changed daily. 


glye- 
beef tallow. 
to time will keep 


erine, or 


most 


perhaps every night. 
been washed, a two per solution of 
In such cases the 
Boots should be 
These can be taken out daily 
and dipped in a two per cent. 
acid, and then dried before 
bad odor is due 
kills them. 
Boots and shoes should be fitted to the shape of the 
foot. No pressure should be allowed to come 
the joint of the great toe. 


cent. 


worn with inner soles. 
earbolic 
The 
rhe acid 


solution of 
being used again. 


to microscopic organisms. 


against 
rhe slightest pressure may 
inflame it, and send an undue blood supply to it; and 
in other words, 
It always tends to 
increase in size and is often painful. Besides, the lat- 
eral pressure may develop a whole crop of corns, not 
only on the opposite side and toes, but on the sole of 
the foot. It is much easier to prevent corns than to 
them. 

Our readers are all familiar with the fact that there is 
a perpetual flow of air from the colder parts of a room 
cracks —to the hot 
the light, heated air rising toward 
the ceiling, and the heavy, cold air rushing in beneath 
to fillthe vacuum. Now the ankles and heels feel the 
effect of this, being near the floor and ordinarily less 
protected than the rest of the person. there 
sometimes result painful inflammations of the mus- 
cles and joints of the heel, especially in persons who 
are feeble, or those who have 


thus the joint will become enlarged— 


grow out. This is a sad deformity. 


cure 


—ineluding door and window 


stove or register, 


Hence 


rheumatic tendencies. 


The remedy is to guard them with extra clothing, | 


occasionally 
heating. 


taking pains to give them a thorough 


+> 
FAITHFUL TO HIS WORD. 

An interesting circumstance is related of George G. 
Lake, the benevolent merchant of New York, whose 
death has been recently reported. Like so many 
others, he came to the great city from Connecticut a 
poor lad, and obtained employment as an errand-boy 
in a store in Catherine Street, a narrow thoroughfare 
leading to the East River. 

He was an errand-boy of the 


crackers and cheese. But he was a good boy, 
tended to business, and made friends. 
two he obtained a better place, in a better store 


at- 


post to another until at nineteen he was placed it 
charge of the silk department, the highest position ir 
the store. 


Salaries at that period were so small, that this 
smart young man thought himself lucky in getting 


four hundred dollars a year, and he engaged to remair 
fur four years in the service of the 
of wages. 

As head of the silk counters he had ‘frequently te 


visit a great importing house to replenish the stock 


of his own firm, and there he attracted notice by hi 


excellent taste in selecting silks, and his sound judg- | 
ment as to what patterns would be likely to please | 
customers. 


or | 


own re- | 


to which 


Lhis | 


After | 


old-fashioned kind, 
one who received two dollars a week wages, slept on 
or under the counter of the store, and lived chiefly on 


In a year or 


,ina 
better street, where he advanced rapidly from one 


firm at that rate 
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| One day he was asked to step into the counting- | Hundreds of families have used Payson’s Ink for | 


room of the importing house, where one of the part- 
ners invited him to enter their service at a thousand 
dollars the first year, two thousand the second, and | 
three thousand dollars afterwards. The young man } 


ployers for four years at eight dollars a week. 

“That contract was only verbal, I suppose,’ 
the merchant. 

“IT don’t break 
‘whether verbal or not.” 

So he went back to his silks in the old store, and to 
his eight dollars a week. He served out his four years 
faithfully. At the end of the period he had made 
himself the indispensable man to his employers, who 
offered him ten thousand dollars a year or a partner- 
ship. He accepted the salary, and, after some years, 
entered the firm, of which in due time, by the retire- 
ment of his partners, he became the head. 

He made a large fortune in the business, from which 
| he retired at an early age and spent the remainder of | 
his days in happy and honorable retirement, a good | 
patriot, a good Christian, and a wisely benevolent 


’ 


said | 


contracts,” replied the clerk, 





man. The solace and charm of his old age was mu- 
sic, of which he was a warm lover and a munificent 
patron. 


—__¢>- 


| 
| 
| LET HIM GO, 


The following is one of the many adventures of the 
boy John Campbell, after his escape from his strange 

| Afghan captivity, related in his autobiography. He 
had joined a company of travelling traders, but, boy- 
like, becoming impatient of their slow progress, left 
them, and pushed on ahead horseback through the 
mountains alone. I was dismayed, he says, when I 
| got a long way from the caravan, by perceiving about 
forty men of suspicious appearance sitting on the 

ground, smoking. 


I saluted them, and they asked me where I came 
from. I told them I had left a caravan behind me, 
with which I had been travelling. They ordered me 
to dismount, and lay all my things on the ground. I 
obeyed, for I did not dare to do otherwise. They even 
took away my clothes, giving me an old coat to put on 
instead. I remonstrated, but they only abused me, 
| and threatened to cut off my head. 

I turned, and was going away, but they cried out, 
“Come back!” 

so I went to them and said, “I um very tired and 
hungry. For pity’s sake let me go!” 

“Don’t you care for your things?” they asked. 

“Yes,” I said. “I came to you as a friend, and 
spoke politely, and you have robbed me of all I pos- 
sess, and now Tam in your hands. Of course you can 
kill me if you will.” 

They all laughed, and teased me for about an hour; 
then they gave me my things back, and one of them 
came to me and said,— 

“My boy, don’t you travel thus alone. 

| worse men than we on the road.” 

I said, ‘Can you tell me your name, that I may say 
I am your friend if | meet any more robbers.” 
| “My name,” said he, “is Fy-zelabad;” then he bade 

me good-by, and I went on my way with a happy 


heart. 
| “A DOG, SUAH!” 


There are 
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PN indSOF 
marking linen for 30 years, and will use no other: [Adr. 4 oo des » 
ie mo SKE MAKERS ) , 
Horsford’ - ‘Ac id P hosphate, i on ‘ 
FOR ALCOHOLISM, reer 
Dr. J. 8. HULLMAN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is of 


| replied that he had just made a contract with his em- good service in the troubles arising from alcoholism. and | 
| gives satisfaction in my practice.” 
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SEEDS 


Our Garden Guide, ju just st publishe 4, 
© all. Best varieties at low 

mae ought to have it. COLE 
o., Seedsnien, Pella, la 


HE POULTRY “RAISER, 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recommended for their 
great durability, and, anlike Union silk, generally, will 
not change color, Samples of “Windsor silk” mailed 
free to any address, Umbrellas mav be ordered fron 
all best dealers. None genuine unless stamped on tie, a 
above. 
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‘Farm and Garden implements, * 


For Hand and Horse, 
yractical field or 
arge, 
be without them. 
| gravings, full description, FREE, s 
127 and 129 Catharine St., . Mfrs., P iil ude ‘Iphia, Pa 
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S00; 000 healthy plants, 

large greenhouses. | 
Prices greatly reduced 
Satisfaction gua zon teed 
Send for our Ihlustrated Catalogue. MILLER & 


s 
9 
Carleton’s Treasury of Knowledge. 
Containing over 6000 References to the most important 
matters of interest mm the world. No single volume was 
ever before published that can compare to it. Every per- 


~ _ — - | should possess a copy ‘or quick and easy reference, 
THE PLANET JR. and FIREFLY Ip tor itaelt thousands oftimes. eigen 
AGE Yo book was ever so easy tosell, All 





p> £ gc -¢ ¢ A lopedi: as are too costly for the general read. 

, but here the nai/ has been hit square on the head. A 
OnE VOLUME ‘ “TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE" at a low price, 
within the means of all; a book that every person will se iz 
with avidity and exclaim ‘‘AT LAST THIS IS THE VERY BOOK 
I WANT.” mL anvasser has sold 1400 copies! 

AGEN ! Here, at last, is the very book YOU want! 
PROFU ant ty ILLU STRATED. Absolutely the easiest boul: 
to sell ever known! For a particulars, specia] territory 
and rms to agents addre 

. W. CARLETON & co., Publishers, New York. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Song Creeting.?' The newest book for HIGH 


HOOLS, ACADEMIES and 
SEMINARIES. 82 Part-Songs “of the highe st character, 


from $3 to $20, are treasures in | 
garden culture. No farm, however | 
nor family vegetable garden, however small,should | 
Prices reduced. (¢ vatalogue 36 Pe 40 ene | 
| LEN & CO, 











both in words and music, exercises and solfeggios. By 
L. O. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 per doz, 
2 SIVE SATISFACTION 

or MO ED. Sow them, and your gare | Children’ s Songs and 
—— neg ace rat Send tor ‘? jen Guide seemed trace | to §$ ing Them. pM BM By 
st, anc y 
ROBEKT BUIST ie L DISCOU - . } W. L. Tomlins, In two editions. The School Edition 
BER ST, Jr., Seed Grower, | has voice parts only, and costs 30 cts., or $3 per dozen, 


ROSES—we deliver strong Pot Plants, suitable tor im- | 
mediate bloom, s 


The Teachers’ 
| and costs 75 ets. 


Edition has songs and accompaniments, 
82 good songs ‘for singers of all ages, 
Cems for Little Singers. ,.),h\i: 

book for PRIMARY SCHOOLS and KINDERGARTE 
with pictures, sweet poetry and sweeter music. E 
Emerson and Gertrude Swayne. 30 ets., or $3 per dozen. 
Mailed for the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
~ HAVE YOU A 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE EDINGEE & CONARD co's” 


FUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 











safely by “mail at all Post Offices. 5 





Splenda Varieties, —_ —_ all labeled, for $1; 
12 for $2; 3: $5; 1 r#i2,. Also 
OTHER VARIETIES, 2, i AND 10 FOR $I 
according to value, “Send or Ur r New Guide, 76 pp. | & 


ele, gantly illus., and choose Fant over 
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The negro of the South is polite and courteous. If 
he meets a lady driving on the road in which he is 


| walking, he takes off his hat and bows. In respect 
| to manners he has the instincts of a gentleman, though 
he may be wanting in the intellectual quickness which 
marks his white brother. The New Orleans corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal tells an amusing anec- 
dote which illustrates the negro’s courtesy and dulness 
of intellect: 


| 


Yesterday as I was walking down St. Charles Ave- 
nue I met a gray-haired negro leading by the string a 
little animated window-mop on four legs. I couldn’t 
class the animal as anything else, for he was not a 
French poodle, though he looked something like one, 
and he was not a St. Charles spaniel or a skye terrier, 
though he might in a crowd of dogs have passed first 
for one and then for the other. But with Yankee 
curiosity I Sought to find out the genus of the animal. 

“Unele,” said I, “what kind of a dog is that?” 

“He’s Fannie, sah,” was the prompt reply, as the 
old plantation negro doffed his hat. 

“Yes, I know, but what kind of a dog is she?” 

“A pup, sah, an’ a right good one, too.” 





T hesitated a moment to frame my question in bet- 
ter words, and then said, “You don’t understand me. 
I mean is she a spaniel or a St. Charles or a poodle, 
or—a what?” 

“Yes, sah, I spec’ I don’ 

reckon she’s a dog, suah.’ 

I couldn’t gainsay this remark, for there were some 
prevailing characteristics of doggery about the wrig- 
gling, woolly specimen, so I gave up my natural his- 
tory investigation and left my ‘colored friend to resume 
his hat and walk along. 


know wha’ she is, but I 


— 
IMPRUDENT. 


Some people can never pass a dog or a cat without 
patting the animal. The action indicates an attach- 
ment to dumb beasts, but a bite or a scratch may fol- 
low unless one knows the dog or the cat. Some of 
these always resent petting from strangers. One 
young man in France paid the penalty with his life 
for a similar action towards a lion: 


A young man, in company with friends, went to 
see the menagerie in the market-place at Auxonne, 
France, the visitors stopping to admire two magnifi- 
cent lionesses on view with their mate, a Sahara lion, 
| in a strongly barred den. 

Acting on the most imprudent impulse, the young 
man put his hand between the bars, to stroke the 
mane of one of the animals, and immediately his arm 
was seized. 

Before assistance could be procured the lion had 
come to the aid of his mate, and drawing the shovul- 
der of the unfortunate visitor between the bars, liter- 
ally tore it to pieces, crushing the bones with his 
powerful jaws. 

When at length, by dint of vigorous blows, the 
brutes released their victim, he had fainted, and on 
| being conveyed to the hospital, where amputation 

of the mangled limb was immediately performed, 
| 











succumbed, a victim to his imprudence. 
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1 A cRAFTY fox showed his legendary cunning by 
his method of escape from a party of E nglish hunts- 
men. While the hounds were in close pursuit, the fox 
turned to a railway and deliberately lay down in the 


g|track. A, express train was rapidly approaching, 


i 
his position until the express got within a short dis- 
tance, and then he quietly made off. 


. It was on the piazza of a fashionable sea-side hotel. 


warm. 


. 


meals?” asked a lady. 
“Oh, T would not mind it,’ 
| consecrated pavements were not so hot. 





and the pack was called off, but the fox maintained 


Glenn’s Sulphur Ss Soap beautifies & heals, 2 
German Corn Remover Kills corns & bunions. 
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IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing #7 zl? save money. It is mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 
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| Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 
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Full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored 
plates, and embracing everything New and Rare in Seeds 
and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps to cover postage 
(6 cents). To customers of last season sent Free without application, 
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Madam Creesus, who had just come from her cottage, | 
over a long stretch of concrete walk, seemed decidedly | 


* was the reply, “if those | 
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